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hat Teach English 
‘As It Should Be ‘Taught 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


One ofthe striking aspects of these books is their freedom from weaknesses. They are strong at all points. 
Oral work is given special prominence, yet written work is not neglected. The work is developed on the 
theory that pupils learn most easily to speak and write when they are given a natural reason for doing so, 

It is the careful attention paid to the little, as well as to the big things, the happy combination of in- 
@uctive and laboratory methods, the rare adaptation of the work to the pupil's mentality, nature, and 
imterests, the skillful organization and interrelation of the lessons, that give Pearson and Kirchwey their 
Strong individuality, and stamp them as superior. There is a friendly intimacy in the manner of presenta- 
tion that bas a rare charm and makes a deep impression on the pupil. 


FIRST BOOK ... . 40 cents - SECOND BOOK ..__.__ 64 cents 
7 Special new Terminology Edition and New York State Edition 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


DARTMOVTH COLLEGE 


July 6-August 16 HANOVER, N. Hi, Expenses Moderate 
The Summer Session 


STUDY under a faculty of thirty, offering sixty Courses. 
RECREATION at “the summer playground of America,”’ among the New Hampshire hills. 


; TEACHERS in secondary and grade schools will find helpful courses in English, Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, History, Physical Education, Public Speaking, and Methods of Teaching. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES for the study of the Drama, French, Spanish, and Education. 


For detailed announcement, address 


JAMES L. McCONAUGHY, Director, 


pt 


1 THE FIRST AVAILABLE FULL REPORT 


OF THE DETROIT MEETING OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, March 9 


You will find in this issue the first intimate account of the greatest meeting of the year for school ad- 
Mimistrators, notes and editorial comment by Dr. A. E. Winsuir, and full copies and abstracts of addresses. 


. : Order Extra Copies AT ONCE—Five Cents Each 
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Simplicity of Arrangement HISTORY COURSE — = 


Scholarly Completeness Vo 
To simplify it, organize it, and reduce its cost, i — 

use the Elson-MacMullan ; 


A LATIN GRAMMAR] | FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES 


are combined in 


By H. E. Burton, Px.D., Professor This is the only series that 
ih College. 1. Offers a complete course in historYageading and 

337 pages 90 cents study for elementary grades— ~~. f 

a. Based on recommendations of the Committee of Fight. 3 st ; 

This is a unique text because it is the only 
book on the market today which is sufficiently Sin 
clear and simple for the beginner and also d@. Also giving the Buropean backgroggd to American History : sell 
sufficiently complete and scholarly for the ing 
college ‘student. Experienced teachers are 2. Simplifies selection, of supplementary history ‘An 


unanimous in their praises of this book. material for elementary grades in a series 
suited to the following arrangements— 


SPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE a. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I.—basal (Grade 4). Ev 


Its live, vigotous quality, which is due to the fact that 
its author a living language. STORY OF OuR cov BOOKS I. AND II. —sup- 
; Ita treatment of the formation of words under the ementa rades ® a 7 
; separate parts of speech. STORY OF THE OLD WORLD—basal (Grade 6).. ott 
: Its clear arrangement, uniform numbering of sections 3. Gives as results— : 
: and lack of confusing sub-divisions. a. Three wt Ne excellent preparation for study of advanced text. 3 
Its effective method of showing the relative import- _  & Complete, consecutive course in American History for those sta 
ance of the facts stated. who never get to the upper grades. sti 
Write jor further information. Write to the publishers for further information, sys 
Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY _ 
Bastion New York Chi YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK in 
: go Chicago Atlanta Dallas " Manila wa 


Three Successful Series 


Thousands of schools are using this year for the first time the series named below. 
These schools, added to the thousands already using books of the series, indicate that they 
are among the most successful books in their field. 


Bourne and Benton History 
Introductory American History History of the United States 


Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 
Two-book Series Three-book Series | Series by Grades 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in English 


i—Language and Literature  ti—Composition and Grammar 


If you are not among those using these books, let us make you acquainted With them so 
that you may secure their introduction at the first opportunity. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


New York Chicago 
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LOS ANGELES SCHOOLS TEN YEARS IN ADVANCE 
OF TIMES 


{Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, former superintendent of 
city schools in Chicago and nationally famous as 
an educational expert, is visiting in Los Angeles. 
Since her arrival Mrs. Young has familiarized her- 
self with the schools of this city, and to The Even- 
ing Herald she expressed her views of what the 
scope of modern schools should be and how the Los 
Angeles schools measure up to her standard. Here 
is the statement on these subjects, as told to The 
Evening Herald by Ella Flagg Young:] 

The Los Angeles city schools are ten years 
ahead of the times and far in advance of all 


other schools in America. ’ 


If the city schools here were to 
stand still for ten years they would 
still lead the American public school 
system. 

Today public schools are in a de. 
cidedly transitory stage, expanding 
in many directions and feeling their 
way for still further expansion. 

Primarily I believe in progressive 
schools that reach out to assume 
more and more social responsibili- 
ties, and that undertake more activi- 
ties in the life of the community. 


ADVANTAGE TO COMMUNITY. 


of Ios Angeles to campaign against illiteracy 
among foreigners and to secure more night 
schools is of inestimable value. But in devel- 
oping this work it should always be remem- 
bered that it is the teachers and not the club 
women who are experts in education, and while 
the club women may lead in the movement, 
when it comes actually to doing the work they 
should leave it to the teachers. 

To carry education to the homes and to 
adults is a new phase of ‘modern 
schools. 

I have no words to lay sufficient 
stress on the benefits to be reaped 
from this. It assumes so much im- 
portance in my eyes that I incline 
to the belief that school money 
should be entirely re-arranged in 
distribution» to provide for adult edu- 
cation. 

For instance, at present money 
spent in public schools is divided in 
two parts, one for buildings and 
sites and the other for all educa- 
tional work. I am inclined to think 


While the first function of the J H. FRANCIS it might be more efficient to divide 
schools is to train the brain and Los Aujetee it into one fund for grammar and 


hands of children, we are finding that 

it can assume other functions with enormous 
advantage to the community and with added 
efficiency for the schools. 

In Los Angeles I see that Superintendent 
Francis has taken for the basis of his work the 
fact that play is the foundation for the child’s 
activities. 

Acting on this, he has builded up great 
schools which are prepared to turn out more 
kinds of valuable citizens than any other public 
schools I know of. 

There may be a few cities that surpass Los 
Angeles in educational work along some spe- 
Cific line, but there is no city that equals it for 
well balanced, advanced education. 

In these schools I see that boys and girls have 
Opportunity to select the work for which they. 
have ability, talent or genius. And I see that 
the work is presented in such a way that they 
like it. 


CLUB WOMEN HELP. 


The work now taken up by the club women 


high school education and another 


for the education of adults. 
EDUCATE THE PARENTS. 

It is through this new work of educating par- 
ents and of conducting social centre schools 
and handling some phases of charity work that 
the public schools are coming to be the big 
power for good in the nation. 

Always with the development of the school 
for the good of the pupils and the good of the 
public, it should be remembered that teachers 
must be educational experts, not salary slaves. 

Wherever new work is found, it is worth 
while to standardize the workers, to secure a 
large enough staff of teachers to enable each 
one to give the best of her personality to her 
work. It is through contact with the teachers 
that children get the best of their moral train- 
ing. 

It is obvious that in Los Angeles the work 
of the public schools has been conducted under 
the touch and work of those who love public 
welfare and whose contact with the school chil- 
dren has given an impetus to the 
school work. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL BOY 


BY PRINCIPAL SAMUEL HIXSON 


Knoxville, Tennessee, High School 


The high school boy, that vivacious, egotistic, 
unconquerable and ever present member of so- 
ciety, furnishes a problem for the high school 
teacher that is not easy of solution. He is not 
to be treated according to the psychology of 
adults. The teacher’s most practical help is 
contact and experience with real boys. 

The boy’s peculiarities during this transition 
period of life are not always understood. Dur- 
ing this period he is a problem and a study to 
everybody. New impulses, new ideas, new 
ambitions, new passions surge within him. He 
is no longer a child and not yet a man. He 
knows more about everything than either his 
parents or teachers know. He will undertake 
any kind of responsibility and accept any con- 
dition or situation. His whole nature is posi- 
tive, cdnstantly asserting itself. All the new 
elements in his character are struggling for ex- 
pression and urging him on to action and 
achievement. His parents do not understand 
him and his teachers are ready “to cast him out 
upon the scrapheap of intellectual worthlessness.” 

But the boy is here to stay. He will still be 
a part of our social entity notwithstanding his 
peculiarities and the possible maladjustments 
that may follow. His teachers should, there- 
fore, accept him as he is, not as they would 
have him, cast in an ideal mould used for 
their own convenience. They should accept the 
real condition and adjust themselves to it rather 
than clamor for an impossible situation. 

The school is spending too much time on 
theory, and not enough on practical affairs. It 
teaches too much about books and not enough 
about life. The school’s vital concern should 
be to remove the obstacles so as to provide 
for those reactions which best promote the 
boy’s growth and give him an outlook on life 
and the affairs in which he is sooner or later 
to take pari. 

In every school may be found the whiquitous 
loafer. He is not of the intellectual type and 
the traditional studies do not appeal to him. 
What he wants is something to do, not something 
to study. What he needs is active participation 
in the practical affairs of every-day life, and not 
forced to take studies which are ill-adapted to 
his particular type of mind. The school ts 
largely responsible for the unnatural condition 
in the boy’s life in that it has failed to provide 
for the kind of education he should have. He 
needs responsibility; he needs a vigorous course 
in athletics or gymnastic exercises; he needs to 
be working in wood and iron where physical 
energy can be turned into useful channels. His 
mathematics should not be abstract theory or 
mental gymnastic exercises such as the binomial 


a 


theorem and indeterminate equations. It should 
be the real mathematics of practical life. The 
workshop, store, factory, farm, household and 
family budgets, water and gas pressure, elec- 
tricity and scores of other applications in practical 
life will afford abundant material for transform- 
ing the loafer into an industrious worker and an 
efficient member of society. 

The primary function of the teacher is to 
teach, not only to teach books and the facts 
contained therein, but to teach the things 
we want the boys to know and_ the 
things which our textbooks do _ not 
contain. Discipline should be only a secondary 
matter. If a boy is bad the chances are that 
he has been made bad (1) by wrong treatment 
at home, (2) by being misunderstood at school, 
or (3) by the condition of society in which he 
moves. These three influences may be acting 
together to pull the boy down. 

Boys who know not how to behave at school 
should be taught how to behave, as the school’s 
first duty, not by a system of punishments, but 
by a general constructive policy. The function is 
to build up character by teaching the thousand 
and one things about life and about living which 
our textbooks do not contain. The “accumula- 
tion of evidence” against a boy in matters of 
misconduct should not be indulged in. Time 
spent in devising means for punishing juvenile 
offenders should be devoted to educating boy 
sentiment against misconduct and the _ school 
should set its whole machinery to going for the 
acconiplishment of this end. 

Boys in the high school should be thrown 
more upon their own resources in matters of 
conduct as well as in their daily work and should 
be given responsibilities under sympathetic and 
intelligent adult supervision. They should be 
asked to assist in working out school plans and 
policies and made to feel that they can do much 
construction work in civic and social affairs. 

Much difficulty in the management of high 
school boys may result from a policy of repres- 
sion on the part of the school. Teachers and 
parents are sometimes terribly shocked at some 
things which the boy does unconsciously, as 
carrying his hands in his trouser pockets, sliding 
down in his seat, etc. Continually nagging him 
about these things brings antagonism and open 
rebellion against school authorities, and then we 
begin to wonder why the boy is bad. He should 
be dealt with pleasantly, yet firmly, and made 
to feel at home in his work. The whole atmos- 
phere of the school should be one of wholesome 
congeniality all for the sake of the boy who is 
soon to enter upon the stage of action in the 
world’s work. 


There is no subject which so much deserves study, or which offers larger oppertunt 


ties for service to manhood than education.— Ernest Carroll Moore, Harvard. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
All that is best in the spirit and vigor of the 
World’s Metropolis with few of its limitations 
is to be found in the suburban cities within fifty 
miles in the three states of Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New York. 


There are differences, of course, depending 
upon whether or not the best or the not best 
of the metropolis predominates. 


Nowhere in America can one find in the same 
radius more cities better led educationally, or 
more loyally following great leaders, than within 
fifty miles of New York City, and among these 
cities none has a more gratifying personality 
than has Mount Vernon under the leadership 
of William H. Holmes, long-time prominent as 
the superintendent of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
to which city he gave a national reputation. 


He found the Mount Vernon schools started 
along the highway of modern progress. The 
best phase of a city like Mount Vernon is 
that it has sufficient professional character and 
municipal pride to desire to be educationally 
progressive and too much character to permit 
any irresponsible educational joy riding at pub- 
lic expense. 

It prefers the educational automobile to. the 
wheelbarrow and it desires the latest arts and 
devices of the best machines, from electric light- 
ing to air cooling, but it proposes to have the 
educational chauffeur responsible for the gaso- 
line used and for dodging collisions with care- 
less people afoot and afloat. 


Mount Vernon is an_ attractive city from 
every point of view, but in no respect is it more 
attractive than in its schools. The high school 
in its elegant new building is modern in plan, -in 
purpose and spirit, but I chanced to be especi- 
ally interested in the Sophie J. Mee School, 
Jasper T. Palmer, principal, where Super- 
intendent Holmes is having worked out the 
equivalent of a Junior high school in a most 
human way. Its work is confined for the 
present to the seventh and eighth grades for 
local reasons. 

If they had waited a little while before estab- 
lishing the courses these would have been styled 
“prevocational,” but these were born too early 
for such a christening. These are now merely 
the Sophie J. Mee School Academic, Commer- 
cial and Practical Arts courses. 

At the completion of the sixth grade a pupil 
may elect to go to the School of Industrial Arts, 
or to the Sophie J. Mee School. 

In this school differentiation begins. Each 
pupil, with the aid of parents and teachers, 
chooses one of the three courses. His choice 


depends upon his aptitudes, ambitions and fu- 
ture prospects. One’s career must necessarily 
be professional, business or the following of a 
trade or some form of manual labor: many girls 
would naturally become home-makers. The 
school endeavors to help each pupil “find him- 
self.” If it is found that he has chosen unwisely 
at first, he and his parents will be advised as 
to the course that seems to best fit his needs. 

By early differentiation, pupils are placed in a 
position to receive the greatest possible help. 

The courses articulate with the three high 
school departments: A pupil adapted to re- 
search and book work, and financially able to 
pursue higher education, would likely choose the 
academic department of the city high school. 
Such pupils take the academic course at the 
school. A pupil of a business trend of mind, 
alert in his tendencies, accurate in his execu- 
tions, naturally chooses the city commercial high 
school. Such pupils take the commercial course 
at the school. A pupil mechanically inclined, 
interested in making things, able to plan details 
and execute them, naturally aspires to such work 
as is offered in the high school department of 
the school of industrial arts. For the boys in 
this course an attempt is made to determine 
for which line of work they are best fitted; they 
are given a trial in each of three lines—wood- 
work, machine work and electrical work. The 
girls are given a good training in the household 
arts—including sewing, cooking and house- 
wifery. 

Here is a clean cut, well defined, adequately 
flexible course to meet all prevocational needs in 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

It avoids the rocks and shoals of some of the 
professional prevocationalists who appear to think 
more of their scheme than of the children. One 
of these expert prevocationalists publicly repudi- 
ates any purpose of the prevocationalists to con- 
sider the boys and girls who need work adapted 
to them. 

In Mount Vernon Superintendent Holmes 
avowedly gives to the work in the Sophie J. Mee 
School all possible flexibility to meet the needs, 
even the changing needS of boys and girls. 

While we have placed much emphasis upon this 
phase of school work it is not to be assumed 
that the other school work did not attract our 
attention, but merely that this line of very new 
work is most highly appreciated just now when 
the entire future of industrial work is often 
jeopardized by those who put schemes and 
theories above boys and girls, robbing prevoca- 
tional work of its one great possibility of ser- 
vice to humanity. 
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THE VOCATIONAL TEACHING STAFF 


BY W. E. HICKS 


Wisconsin State Department 


Representative institutions in the Mississippi 
valley have declared in a resolution that “prom- 
ising material for the vocational shop teacher 
is to be found in the professionally prepared 
manual training teacher who supplements his 
equipment by not less than one year’s experi- 
ence in the trade; also in the skilled mechanic 
who supplements his trade equipment by not 
less than one year’s special professional prepara- 
tion.” 

These statements are announced to establish 
standards of qualifications. What actually ob- 
tains is somewhat different from these standards. 
Shop teachers are so near to industrial life that 
they readily drop out at more lucrative salaries. 
This shifting in employment is greater than it 
is in the ranks of other groups of teachers. 
Emergencies frequently arise and persons are 
employed who do not measure up to these stand- 
ard attainments. ; 

- This condition in Wisconsin five years ago 
was so prevalent that in passing a law for con- 
tinuation schools provision was made for the 
local industrial boards to be sole judge of the 
qualifications of teachers. The usual license or 
certificate was abandoned. Some apprehension 
was felt that this wide-open policy would lead 
to the employment of teachers of low standards. 
Others felt that favoritism would have a rich 
field. 

This provision of the law has not been 
changed. It has had a test for five years. It 
has been found most commendable in many 
ways. Doubtful teachers have not been hired in 
any large numbers. But what is more significant, 
doubtful teachers have not been long retained. 
In checking over a list of 600 teachers of the 
state for the year 1914-1915 and comparing it 
with the list of the current year it is found that 
nearly one-half of the names of teachers are 
new ones. The prestige of a license or of an 
institution is sometimes very strong in keep- 
ing a doubtfvl teacher in a position too long. 

I am speaking from the viewpoint of an ad- 
ministrator. The administrator is criticised 
from the whole line about the quality of his 
schools. He knows that the pre-eminent way 
to keep his schools serviceable is to command 
superior teachers. He makes the usual number 
of mistakes in his initial engagements. His hard 
problem in the game is often to dislodge the 
doubtful teacher. In doing so he often finds the 
institutions in a sort of that 
his freedom of action. A standard of qualifica- 
tions purpose, but as 


union handicaps 


doubtless has a adminis- 


trators we have longed at times to get rid of 


red tane and 
what thev do. 


reward teachers on the basis of 

The machinery of te-chers’ examinations and 
teachers’ certificates. 
to eliminate the 
credentials. 


etc.. was 


riginally set uo 
from 


unworthy 
But times have changed. 


securing such 
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fessor who fails his pupils gets unpopular and on 
appeal the pupils win out. The professor counts 
himself lucky if he misses being surveyed. The 
fellow who takes only a short course in indus- 
trial education grumbles to his comrades about 
studying English, safety, citizenship, hygiene. 

Again, even when we hire the candidate that 
measures up in fine shape to all standard quali- 
fications we are sorely disappointed. He _ has 
no sympathy with boys of this age. He does 
not know how to get on with them. He does 
not give generously of himself or of his time. 
He punches the clock according to the factory 
system. 

Your teacher is too often a teacher of sub- 
jects. An organization should centre about chil- 
dren's needs. In such an organization the 
teacher may instruct a group of children in all 
studies. Here your teacher balks. He wasn’t 
hired for just that thing. A young normal 
graduate may be set about some methods used 
at her normal school. But the trade teacher 
who has had a brief massage treatment to become 
teacher has a fixedness that is a_ habit. 

The customary criticism that goes to most 

teachers upsets some sensitive temperaments. 
But the pre-vocational teacher gets more knocks 
than the customary teacher. He hears from 
parents as well as employers, foreman and edu- 
cational experts. He must pass muster in 
many quarters. He should be able to sit tight 
and composed during the storms. 

It is an exceedingly difficult task to provide a 
teaching staff even when money for salaries 
is spent liberally. But with an economy pro- 
gram on and industries busy, the trouble is in- 
creased.—Address at Minneapolis Convention. 


UNIVERSITY SOLDIERS 


BY EDMUND J. JAMES 


President State University of Illinois 


[Address before the New York Alumni Asso- 


ciation. ] 

The University of Illinois turns -out every 
year over 1,100 men who have received two 
full years of such military training as may be 
obtained by drilling twice a week, 
and upwards of a hundred who 
have received four vears of such training, and 
yer the federal government declines to do its 
part in making this work still more efficient. 
Why not utilize first of all the men now en- 
listed 


endeavors in trying to get others to enlist be- 


instead of making these extraordinary 

fore these are trained? 
In this and institutions mili- 

tarv service 1s required the federal government 


similar where 


will find its most immediate, most economical, 
and most efficient means of recruiting the large 
body of officers which a real national guard or 
fur- 

a competent corps of from one to five 
trained according to the size of the 
cadet regiment, the government cou'd make out 


a real continental army mav require. By 
nishine 


officers, 
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of these schools military training centres of 
high value second only to West Point, and far 
cheaper to maintain. 

It would be possible to arrange combined 
courses of military science in electrical or 
mechanical engineering which, distributed over 
six years, might lead to two degrees—bachelor 
of science in engineering and bachelor of science 
in military art and science—qualifying the stu- 
dents for positions as second lieutenants in the 
army. 

If the federal government were to offer mili- 
tary scholarships of the annual value of $250 
to those students who would complete these 
combined courses, the University of Illinois 
would turn out 250 officers per year at a cost 
to the government of $1,500 per lieutenant in- 
stead of $20,000. A year in the regular army 
as lieutenant would complete the military 
training of such a cadet and he might then be 
put into the reserve corps subject to call. 

By a scheme like this we should establish 
the true American system of co-operation be- 
tween the state and the nation in this common 
function of national defence. The West be- 
lieves thoroughly in a sensible, that is, a scien- 
tific, scheme of national preparedness for na- 
tional defence against aggression, but it will 


not, I believe, be frightened or dragooned into 
a half baked scheme which is sure to break 
down of its own weight. 

We are considering now a plan by which the 
women of the university may be incorporated 
into the brigade. We are contemplating the 
organization of a woman’s relief corps to give 
to the women students in the university an op- 
portunity to participate directly in the great 
work of the national defence. 

College men owe a special duty to their 
country. They have received much, and should 
render much in return. In any great struggle 
for national defence the educated men, the well 
to do, the fortunate, should show patriotism by 
getting out themselves at the first call and thus 
setting the example to all their fellows. 

Our experience at Illinois shows that college 
men can get a good elementary education in 
military affairs by lopping off a little of the 
time which they would otherwise devote to 
tripping the light fantastic toe, shoving the 
balls over the green cushions, or yelling lustily 
on the bleachers at their fellows who are per- 
forming athletic feats. The training is of very 
great value for other purposes than military, 
and it does not beget to any appreciable extent 
the so-called military spirit. 


OUR INDIAN POLICY 


BY R. H. PRATT 


[The following “Open Letter” to Hon. Cato 
Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is from 
the pen of Major R. H. Pratt, who has had more 
to do with Indian education than has any other 
man or woman living. This “Open Letter” and 
our editorial in this issue deserve careful reading. ] 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
2107 Pacific Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
December 27, 1915. 


Honorable Cato Sells. 

Dear Sir: In your address to the Conference of em- 
ployees of your Department and the Indians you gath- 
ered in this city last August, you said:— 

“In our labors with these primitive people, we are 
too prone to become impatient. There is a disposition 
to expect a revolution rather than an evolution, such 
as has come about in two thousand years of the white 
man’s civilization. It is unfair, it is unjust to expect 
more rapid progress from the Indians than is shown 
in the development of the white race. If I were called 
upon to indicate the one important word in our relations 
with the red man, it would be patience.” 

This pronouncement is the blanket apology for fail- 
ure used for many years by the Indian System and those 
who co-operate with it. 

It fathered the purgatory of segregating Indians on 
reservations which “The System” invented and fosters, 
and which has been the real obstruction to Indian civil- 
ization all these years. 

Its logic and the System’s practice would consign 
President Wilson’s wife to system espionage and tribal 
classification, if, as alleged, she is descended from 
Pocahontas. 

If our present day civilization is an “evolution” which 
required twenty centuries to reach, then when evoluted, 


like electricity, it belongs to the world, and may be 
adopted and utilized at once in all the perfection the 
originators reached through all the years. The nativity 
of peoples using it cuts no figure in hindering or pro- 
moting its adoption. All experience shows that if they 
are immersed in that civilization their absorption of it 
and by it is inevitable and speedy. Segregating in race 
masses inevitably obstructs individual assimilation and 
usefulness in the nation. 


Having concluded that “two thousand years” is the 
time needed to accomplish your job, you perforce coun- 
sel “patience.” You seem to forget that impatience 
is the vital force in all progress and that our great 
America owes to that human quality its origin and 
growth as a congenial home for the men of all races 
who have become dissatisfied with their nativity. In ig- 
noring this greatest fact you but voice the inexorable 
purpose of the interests which are served by keeping 
the Indtan the one exception to the universal rule. 

Sixty years ago Japan was a recluse from other na- 
tions, and had no material commerce with the world at 
large. Her water commerce was in sampans and junks, 
her land transportation was by man power, almost en- 
tirely; and yet in that sixty years she has accepted and 
utilized practically all of the facilities of our present-day 
civilization. Her sailors with remarkable ability man- 
age aS great steamers in their vast commerce through- 
out the world as any sailing the oceans. Her great 
passenger and freight steamers regularly cross the five 
thousand miles between our countries entirely under the 
control of her own people. Having accepted modern 
civilization and a membership in the hospitality of its 
nations she wisely sent and still sends great numbers 
of her brightest youth to such nations seeking to find 
and absorb their power. 


In your speech you contend that Indian youth must 
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not go far from tribal solidarity to gain our civilization, 
‘but that the System will continue to carry it to them 
an the diluted doses the System invents. 

To illustrate your address you used your son, soon 
‘to graduate from the Chicago University. Allow me to 
use him also. 

If in his early life you had concluded to attempt to 
prove your present theory about the progress of civili- 
zation and had selected an equally normal and healthy 
Indian boy of the same age, say, from the Apaches, and 
arranged with his father and exchanged your boy for 
the Indian: boy, and you had then given to the Indian 
boy the same care and treatment you have given to your 
son, and the Indian had given to your son the same 
limited opportunity his tribal life provided, through 
System control, can it be possible that in your mind 
there can be a particle of doubt that their present condi- 
tions would be exactly reversed, and that the Indian boy 
you took under your care would fail to be as capable 
and promising a force in our civilization as your son, 
and that your son would be as useless and burdensome 
-as the Apache is now? 

Let me carty the illustration a little farther. Suppose 
‘that as soon as your son now graduates, you send him 
to live with the Apaches, and place him irrevocably 
under all the limitations and degradations of life of the 
Apaches, with the same impossibility of escape there- 
from which the Indian System imposes on educated 
Apache youth. Is it possible that you cannot foresee the 
disappointing results that would come into your son’s life 
from such procedure? If he amalgamated with the 
Apaches and accommodated himself to their life, why 
blame him? 

And yet in your speech you practically consign all 
educated Indian youth to just this fate, and tell them 
that if they fail they will meet your and the coun- 
try’s condemnation. You demand that they shall main- 
tain their acquired qualities and succeed in leavening their 
people into a separate civilization but still under the 
System’s control and the conditions the System imposes, 
when years of System dominance indicates continued 
failure, though enforced by the thousands of its selected 
emissaries. The fact that many of these emissaries 
failed and a large number have been examples to their 
“charges of mal-administration and even crime is covered 
up, but if Indian youth educated away and then re- 
turned to the tribe weaken under their far greater 
stress, immediately that fact becomes a sweet morsel to 
the System and its agencies and is paraded to the 
country. 

All school superintendents, managing the affairs of 
Indian tribes, who fail to bring their charges to real 
citizenship ability; all missionaries to the Indians under 
the pay and espionage of the churches, who fail in se- 
curing such results; all failures in every position in the 
System’s service; all non-progressive Indians; all man- 
agers of Wild West shows making profit by exhibiting 
the low qualities of the Indian people: all specialists un- 
der government or university pay, dependent for per- 
petual salary on their success in seeking out and exalting 
the unimportant and illustrating and publishing whole 
libraries at government or university expense about the 
alleged past of the Indian; all these and their friends, 

with small exception, applaud your advocacy of “cen- 
turies” and “patience.” 


Your speech pleads with the Indians to “take on the 
education offered in Indian schools,” which will “in- 
sure the permanent establishment of your schools,” and 
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so “perpetuate your race.” This, therefore, is the Sys. 
tem’s aim. 

Keeping the Indians in tribal masses has already cost 
over half a billion dollars. During the last forty years 
the annual apropriations for this object have grown 
from four to ten million dollars. Continued without in- 
crease for two thousand years means twenty billions, 

A best proof that your position is wrong is the fact 
that many Indians have quit tribal life and become as- 
similated tax-paying citizens and that it is only those 
held to tribal living who require “patience” and are an 
expense to the government. 

The author of our highest civilization, when appealed 
to by a criminal, instantly gave to the world His judg- 
ment as to which is the better method to improve con- 
ditions, slow “evolution” or quick “revolution” by saying: 
“This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” “Para. 
dise’” and His Golden Rule civilization are synonymous, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) R. H. Pratt. 

That Major Pratt is intensely in earnestin his 

protest justifies his unusual criticisms. 


vo 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


BY L. W. RAPEER 
State College, Pennsylva ia 


The State’s Share of Responsibility—Some 
part of the state must take in the affairs of each 
community, but in a democracy it would ap- 
pear :— 

First—That the state should take over com- 
pletely only those responsibilities that by their 
nature cannot be shared successfully with local 
authorities. 

Second—That it should become a partner in 
these responsibilities only which by their nature 
are partly extra-local. 

Third—That it should not regulate any local 
activities except those upon which the prosperity 
of the state depends, and these only when local 
regulation has proved ineffective. 

Fourth—That as far as possible the state 


should express itself by the avenues of advice, 


inspiration and information rather than by dic- 
tation and compulsion. 

The individuality of a locality must be pre- 
served, its intelligence must be promoted, its 
initiative must be strengthened, its conscience 
must be kept alive, its citizenship must be 
trained, because the “locality” is the training- 
ground for whatever citizenship is in the state. 

If the state is to succeed by democratic rather 
than by autocratic means, its measures art pro- 
posals must have the approval of “public senti- 
ment.” To secure this approval and to trans- 
form it from a passive to an active force, it 
would appear that the state must be in close 
co-operative relation with those factors in the 
state that are intelligent and powerful enough 
to create a favorable “public sentiment” and 
aggressively to support a given policy in each 
locality—From Educational Hygiene. 


There are as many sciences as there are scientific men.—Sir Henry Jones. 
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SCHOOL BOARD SUSTAINED 


[ Editorial. ] 


In years gone by courts always sustained 
teachers and school boards, but of late it has 
not been customary for courts to be over-loyal 
to school authority. 

Topeka has just had a case of sustained 
authority which is refreshing. This is the edi- 
torial opinion of the Topeka Capitol, the paper 
owned and managed by Governor Caper:— 

“There is a feeling of relief among persons 
with any respect whatever for the school sys- 
tem that the school board was sustained 
in the fraternity issue. A decision uphold- 
ing parents and students in defiance of the 
school organization would have gone far to 
destroy all discipline and authority. Un- 
doubtedly the fraternity problem has been ex- 
ceedingly complicated and there has been a 
great deal of confusion in interpreting the law, 
if not in administering it. This has been em- 
barrassing to parents as well as_ to school 
authorities, but when it at last became a ques- 
tion as to whether the courts were going to 
sustain the superintendent and school board in 
interpreting and administering the law, or the 
pupils and parents, there could be only one de- 
cision consistent with discipline and with public 
tespect for the school system. The decision 
ought to be final and it should drop the curtain 
on the protracted wrangle over the meaning 
of the anti-fraternity law in Kansas. . 

“With this disturbing issue settled relations 
at the high school should be much improved 
for the future. It is only just to say that Topeka 
is fortunate in having as superintendent of 
schools one of the best known and most effi- 
cient educators in the West. Superintendent 
Wilson was plunged into the midst of the 
fraternity row from the day he arrived in the 
city to assume his duties. It has undoubtedly 
hindered his administration and disturbed the 
working out of his plans ever since he has been 
at the head of the city educational work. The 
future is cleared of a most demoralizing in- 
fluence by the final settlement of the question 
of fraternities.’ 


MEMORANDUM OF OPINION, GIVEN JANU- 
ARY 3, 1916. 


“The statutes of this state place the government of 
the public schools in cities of the first class, in boards 
of education, and give them the power to make all 
necessary rules for the government of such schools. 
They provide for a superintendent who shall have the 
charge and control of the public schools of the city, sub- 
ject to the orders, rules, regulations and bv-laws of the 
board, and from the orders of the board the law pro- 
vides no appeal. 


“In 1907 the legislature made it unlawful for high 
school pupils to belong to any secret fraternity or or- 
Ganization whatsoever that is in any degree a school 
Organization, and empowered boards of education and 
trustees of county high schools to deny any student 
who shall violate the provisions of said Act, all the 
Privileges of such high school, or to expel such student 


for failure or refusal to comply with its requirements. 

“On December 13, 1915, the Board of Education of 
the city of Topeka made an order suspending the plain- 
tiffs from the privileges of the Topeka High School for 
the remainder of the present semester, or until about 
the day of February, 1916, on the ground that 
plaintiffs were seeking to perpetuate an organization, or 
relationship among themselves in connection with a 
secret society, or substitute therefor, contrary to law 
and the rules of the Board; and this action is brought 
asking for an order of the court, setting aside the order 
of suspension and re-instating plaintiffs in the Topeka 
High School. 

“There is mo question involved in this case of the 
right or power of the school authorities to suppress 
sororities and fraternities, or substitutes therefor. This 
is conceded. It is conceded, also, for the purposes of 
this case, that the existence of such organizations is 
harmful to the public schools, and that the law of the 
state and rules of the school board relating thereto 
should be enforced. There is, therefore, in this case ne 
question open for consideration as to the policy, or wis- 
dom, or validity of the state law, or the rules of the 
school board. 

“It should first be observed that the law in this state 
makes no provision for an appeal to the courts from 
any order made by the Board of Education. The order 
of suspension complained of, being within the power 
of the Board of Education to make, cannot be reviewed 
in this court as on appeal or retried on the merits. The 
only method of reviewing the action of the school board, 
or of testing its validity, is by a suit such as this, 
wherein it is alleged that the Board acted in bad faith 
and that its conduct was arbitrary and oppressive. 

“The courts will not attempt to dictate the policy of 
the Board of Education in regard to the government of 
the schools, but will leave that to the judgment of the 
Board, where the law nas placed it; nor will the court 
attempt to regulate sororities or fraternities in the 
Topeka High School; all this must be left tu the disere- 
tion of the Board of Education, which discretion, under 
the law, is wide and necessarily so. It is only when 
bad faith on the part of the Board is shown that the 
court will interfere, and then only for the purpose of de- 
termining whether the Board has exceeded its power or 
acted in bad faith. It is not for the courts to question 
the correctness of the findings made by the Board in 
any given case, or to criticize the wisdom of its conclu- 
sions; provided, it has acted in good faith and upon facts 
tending to support its determination. 

“The law on this point is well settled. In the dis- 
charge of their duty it is held by our Supreme Court 
that the discretion committed to Boards of Education 
should be exercised—untrammeled by judicial inter- 
ference. (Williams vs. Parsons, 79 Kans. 202; 81 
Kans, 593.) It is established by the decisions of our 
Supreme Court, as well as those of most of the other 
states, that the disciplinary orders of a board of educa- 
tion can only be disturbed or set aside in case they are 
made arbitrarily or in bad faith. The law is stated in 
Hodgkins vs. Rockport, 105 Mass. 475, where the plain- 
tiff had been expelled from school because of his dis- 
obedience to a rule, as follows'‘— 

“ ‘Whether they (plaintiff's acts) had such an effect upon 
the welfare of the school as to require his expulsion was 
a question within the discretion of the committee and 
upon which their action is conclusive.’ 

“In another Massachusetts case, Morrison vs. City of 
Lawrence, 72 N. E. 91, decided in 1904, it is said:— 

“‘It must be taken as settled in the management of 
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the public schools that when a school committee acts 
in good faith, while exercising the plenary powers con- 
ferred upon it by statute, and orders the permanent ex- 
clusion of a scholar therefrom, no suit can be maintained 
by him because of their actions.’ 

“Good faith on the part of the school officials is made 
the sole test in that case. 

7 * * * * 


“It is not necessary that the Board of Education fol- 
low the procedure of courts in its investigations. When 
the Board makes an honest and reasonable effort to as- 
certain the facts in the usual and customary manner of 
the Board, and especially when al] parties aggrieved are 
given a full and fair opportunity to be heard, all rea- 
sonable requirements in this regard have been met. It 
has been held that notice to the pupil, or his parents, is 
not an absolute requirement. 

“The evidence in this case shows that at the time the 
order of suspension was made the Board had in its 
possession facts tending to support the determination 
made, and there is no evidence to show bad faith on 
the part of the Board or that the Board acted with any 
other motive than for the best interests of the school. 


“In a proceeding such as this the court, for manifest 
reasons, is precluded from entering upon a decision as 
to the wisdom or the necessity of a disciplinary order 
of the school authorities. Such matters are committed 
solely to the discretion of those administering the af- 
fairs of the school under the law, and so long as they 
act in good faith, the court cannot step in and substitute 
its judgment for that of the school officials. The harm 
that would result to the school from such action is too 
apparent to need comment. Therefore, in this case, in 
the absence of some showing that there is bad faith on 
the part of the school board, its order as to the plain- 
tiffs in this case must stand. 

“The application for the temporary injunction is 
denied.” 

A. W. Dana, 
George H. Whitcomb, 
Judges. 


This decision is highly satisfactory both edu- 
cationally and morally. 


OUR LOSS BY PHILLIPS’ DEATH 


We have writers who are clever, who enter- 
tain. We have some even who seriously fancy 
that they have a mission. Whether they enter- 
tain us with frivolities, or bore us with their 
mission, they don’t amount to much. 

What civilization in America needs is not so 
much some doctrinaire, or “uplifter” who thinks 
he knows how to improve us, as some writer 
who is merely competent to tell the truth. See- 
ing our own faces in a veracious mirror will do 
us Americans more good than all the reforms 
and “uplifts” lumped. And seeing our own 
faces in the mirror is exactly what has been 
lacking out of our comfortable scheme of 
things. We shrink from the revelation of our 
own ugliness and we menace with our wrath 
a wretch sufficiently presumptuous to attempt 
to show us our lineaments. 

We prefer liars and sycophants. We like 
tender prattle and compliments. Compliments 
from our writers permit us to throw our 
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shoulders back, and sentimentality draws from 
our eyes a few pleasant tears. But David Gra- 
ham Phillips was neither liar nor flatterer. He 
had that saeva indignatio which inspires the 
true writer. He hated mean things, shams, 
pretenses. Half of human nature he despised. 
His observation was accurate, if not over pro- 
found, and as he saw the world he rendered it 
without sniveling, without favor. 

We have gotten rich so easily, we take our 
comfort so much as reward for our obvious vir- 
tues, we screen our sensibilities from reality by 
such fatuous optimisms, that possibly David 
Graham Phillips, had he lived, might have 
spared us some rude awakening to our deficien- 
cies. A great writer has served more than once 
in history as substitute for scourge of insurrec- 
tion, or of war.—-Minneapolis Journal. 


WIDER USE OF SCHOOL PLANT 
[Editorial.] 


We have more than once written at some 
length about the unusual achievements in the 
schools of Sewickley, Penn., under the direct 
administration of Principal George E. Mark. 


We know of no equally good demonstration of 
the possibilities of the wider use of the school 
building in a town of 4,500 population. 

Evening classes and day classes for persons 
not attending the public schools are held in 
various rooms of the building. The School 
Board freely gives the school for community 
purposes. Following is a list of activities having 
such a purpose :— 

(a) In charge of School Board: 

Evening Commercial Class. 
Evening Mandolin Club. 

(b) Permitted by School Board: 

Home and School Association meeting. 

Lectures, entertainments, banquets, cele- 
brations. 

Audubon Society. 

Young Men’s Literary Class. 

Young Ladies’ Literary Class. 

Young Ladies’ Physical Training Class. 

Young Men’s Social Club. 

Woman's Club Classes: 

Cooking class for white girls. 

Cooking class for colored girls. 

Cooking class for housekeepers. 

Cooking class for older girls. 

Cooking class for younger girls. 

Cooking class for girls from private 
schools. 

English class for foreign girls. 

Evening Commercial students pay $5, fifty per 
cent. of which will be returned if the student at- 
tends seventy-five per cent. of the course of 
eighty lessons. Spelling, stenography and type- 
writing are taught. The School Board meets 
half the expense of the Mandolin Club for an 
instructor. The classes of the young men and 
young women provide entirely for their own act- 
tivity. 
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FOR SUPERINTENDENTS WHO ARE SURVEYING THEIR 
OWN SCHOOLS 


BY W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 


United States Bureau of Education 


It is clear that however valuable a survey by 
paid experts may be, a survey by the superin- 
tendent and his assistants is of very definite 
worth. 


I. Efficiency of the Schools. 


How the school holds pupils:— 

Number of children fourteen to eighteen 
years of age in city and per cent. in school. 

Number of children six to fourteen years 
of age in city and per cent. in school. 

Ratio of pupils above compulsory age 
limit to those below it. How this ratio 
has changed during the past five years. 

Number of pupils, for each 100 beginners, 
dropping out of school; at each age; at 
each grade; number of those leaving to 
enter school elsewhere; number for other 
causes. 


Per cent. of those entering the first grade 


who complete the elementary course, the 
high school course. 

Per cent. of those completing the elementary 
course who enter high school. 

Per cent. of those entering high school to 
complete the course. 

Per cent. of high school graduates who 
enter college. Standing in college. 

Does course of study suit the needs of all 
the children of the community? 

Regularity of attendance and service of at- 
tendance officer. 

How school has improved during the past 
five years in holding children in school. 


. Progress through the grades :-— 


Per cent. of children of normal age for 
grade. 

Per cent. of children over age for grade. 

Per cent. of children under age for grade. 

Per cent who fail of promotion in first 
grade, second grade, ete. 

Per cent. of failures in different swhjects. 

Number of years it takes each pupil to 
complete the course of study. 

Kind of work done by pupils repeating a 
grade in subjects failed in and in sub- 
jects passed. 

Causes of failure: Course of study, poor 
teaching, irregular attendance, frequent 
changes of school because of parents 
moving from city to city, lock step in 
promotion scheme, etc. 

How lessen retardation? 

How much retardation has been reduced 
during the past five years? 


3. How instruction in the schools re-acts upon 


the home and lives of the pupils, es- 
pecially instruction in music, art, litera- 


ture, manual training and domestic 
science. 


4. What those who have graduated from the 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


high school within the past five or ten 
years are doing; those who have gradu- 
ated from the grammar school; those 
who left the grades without graduating; 
those who left high school without gradu- 
ating. 

Ability of ‘pupils in different subjects as 
determined by standard tests. 

Strong and weak points in teaching as de- 
termined by classroom visitation. Some 
standards by which to judge classroom 
methods must be decided upon by the 
superintendent who is surveying his 
schools. 

How the pupil’s time is economized 
through the course of study and through 
classroom methods. 

What the school is doing to direct pupils 
toward vocations. What more it can do. 


9. Provision for exceptional children and non- 


English speaking children. 


II. Administration and Supervision. 


2. 
3. 


| 


. School records and reports. 


. The economical 


. The effective 


Unit costs for each elementary school and 
for high school. 

Cost per pupil recitation in high school. 

Value of different subjects as measured by 
apportionment of every dollar expended 
for instruction. 

Amount of real wealth in the city for every 
dollar spent for school maintenance. 
Compare with other cities. 


. Method of accounting. Does it conform 


to recommendations of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association? 

How simplify 
to minimize the amount of bookkeeping 
and yet keep a complete record of in- 
dividual pupils. 


purchase  distribu- 
tion of supplies. 

points in supervision by 
principals and special supervisors. 
Where the superintendent renders his 
most effective service in the system. 


Teachers. 


. Academic preparation. 
. Professional preparation. 
. Number of years experience within  sys- 


tem—in other systems. 


. Ways in which the teachers are improv- 


ing themselves. What the superintend- 
ent and principals can do to help them 
improve. 


. Per cent. of teachers resigning each year 


and cause. 


Salary schedule: How it tends to make 
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teachers progressive. How salaries com- 


pare with those in other cities. 
IV. Hygiene and Sanitation. 


1. Are hygienic and _ sanitary conditions 


standard? 

2. The schools’ responsibility for the health of 
children. 

3. Medical inspection and school nurse ser- 
vice. 


THE COMMUNITY. 
I. The People. 
1. Racial and national elements. 
2. What the people do for a living:— 
Training required for occupations in the 
community. 
Training given by the school. 
How can the school meet vocational needs? 
3. Social and recreational life:— 
Of young children. 
Of high school boys and girls. 
Of young men and women no longer in 
school. 
Of adults. 
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Amount spent on amusements, theatres, 
public dance halls, moving pictures, ete. 
Compare with amount spent on schools. 
How does the school supply recreational 
and social needs, and what more could 
it do? 
II. Growth of the Community. 

1. Increase in population during the past ten 
years. 

2. Estimated growth in population during the 
next ten years. 

3. In what direction is the city growing? 

4. How prepare for future needs in the way 
of building, playgrounds, etc? 

III. Co-operating Agencies. 

1. Churches. 

2. Homes. 

3. Organizations of various kinds. 

4. Manufacturing plants, business houses, 
etc. 

5. How bring about a closer co-operation be- 
tween each of these and the schools? 

— Bulletin. 


PRIMARY SPELLING—(I.) 


BY CLARENCE H. CARBACK 
Philadelphia 


The purpose of spelling is to give the pupil 
ability to write readily such words as he may 
have occasion to use in typical situations of real 
life. That the elementary school is accom- 
plishing this purpose is a doubtful question. 
For the primary’ school there is added _ signifi- 
cance in the fact that each study has disclosed 
that failures are more frequent in words that 
are taught in the primary school. As _ these 
words form in large part the average vocabulary, 
it can with justice be said that spelling in the 
primary school is in reality primary spelling. 

How many words does a child use? In an 
investigation, made by W. F. Jones, covering 
150 pupils in each grade above the _ first, 
scattered through four states, who wrote freely 
some 75,000 themes, covering about 15,000,000 
running words, 4,532 total words were used. Of 
these, 1,927 were used by pupils of second 
grade, 469 by pupils of third grade, and 442 by 
pupils of fourth grade. The largest vocabulary 
in the second grade was 924 words, showing a 
great variation in that grade. The average 
second grade vocabulary was 521 words, the 
average third grade vocabulary was 908, and 
the average fourth grade vocabulary was 1,235 
words. These views have been confirmed by 
other investigations. 


How many words does an adult need to ex- 
press himself in written form? We know that 
Shakespeare managed with 15,000 and that Mil- 
ton used about 8,000 words. Investigations 
have been made and reported. Leonard Ayres 
tabulated 23,629 running words of correspond- 
ence, finding 2,001 words that occurred once or 
more than once; 542 words occurred six or 


more times. Nine words made up more than 
one-fourth the entire number and _ forty-three 
words made up more than one-half the cor- 
respondence. Chancellor, from letters that came 
to his desk, published a list of 1,000 most im- 
portant words—no note being made of fre- 


quency or of how the study was conducted. In | 


an investigation, conducted by Cook and 
O’Shea, some 2,000,000 running words used in 
personal letters by a small group of adults were 
tabulated and it was found that:— 

186 words were used by everybody. 

577 words were used by a majority. 

2,207 words were used by less than a major- 
ity. 

2,230 words were used by only one. 

Again it was found that nine words consti- 
tuted more than one-fourth, and forty-two words 
constituted more than one-half the correspond- 
ence. It seems evident then that the material 
for the spelling problem is not as extensive as 
is generally supposed and that several thousand 
words well chosen would be ample to teach the 
elementary pupil and a much smaller number 
should be sufficient to satisfy all requirements 
we can reasonably exact of primary pupils. 

Which words shall be selected to form a mini- 
mum word list for primary grades? Three factors 
affect the decision: Frequency of use; univer- 
sality of use; comprehension of the pupils. All 
investigations prove that the most useful words 
are the words early learned by children, hence 
spelling vocabularies of lower grades should re- 
ceive special attention. By a careful study and 
comparison of the various scientific studies of 
vocabularies, a minimum list of general words 
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has been compiled which should meet with the 
requirements of the three factors above stated. 
The grades assigned to the words are based on 
the experience of teachers and may differ some- 
what with locality and courses of study. To 
this list should be added proper nouns—days of 
the week, the months, holidays, local names, 
etc—and supplementary words to meet the 
needs of specialized studies. These additions 
and the questions of necessary reviews, inter- 
vals of review, and causes of error allow the 
teacher’s individuality a wide range. 


FIRST GRADE. 
act gate oak stay 
air get of still 
all : girl off stop 
give oh star 
and go on sun 
any good one 
as grade once take 
ask : grand only tail 
at [i great or talk 
grind our tall 
bad .: grow old teach 
ball teacher 
be hall pa 
beat ¥# has pail tell 
bed . hat park than 
big 3° hate part that 
bill have pay the 
bird I he pen their 
blue hear pet them 
book ; heat pick then 
box j° her pin there 
brown him i plant thin 
by his play thing 
home poor think 
cake hold pretty this 
call hour three 
can house race tie 
cannot ra till 
cap ice . rain tip 
cat if qj rake to 
city in red top 
come into rich tree 
cry it ring try 
cut read two 
. keep rug 
dark kill t road uncle 
date know run under 
day up 
dear lady sad us 
lake safe use 
doll land sail 
dress lap i say very 
drink late seat 
last } see wall 
leaf sell want 
each leg send warm 
eat let set water 
e letter shall way 
eight like she we 
end little sheep week 
eye log shout well 
look sing west 
tace lot sister what 
fact love sit when 
fail low six where 
fall skate who 
far make skin why 
fat man sleep will 
father many slip win 
ear may slow wind 
feed me small with 
fill meat snake write 
find milk so 
fit mill some year 
five mother son yellow 
flat spell yes 
fly near spot yet 
for nine spy you 
four no spring your 
fun not stand 
now state 
nut 


SECOND GRADE. 


about crow learn short 
above crowd leave show 
across crumb lesson sick 
after cup let side 
afternoon cure life sight 
afraid curl light silk 
again cut line since 
against listen sister 
age dance live sixty 
ago deep load size 
ahead deer lock sled 
aim dinner long sleep 
almost dish look slide 
also dollar lovely small 
alone door lunch smoke 
along down something 
already draw maid soon 
always dream mail sorry 
anger dress master sound 
another drive may south 
anything drop maybe speak 
anyway drum meal spend 
apple dry mean stair 
arm duck meet start 
around dust merry stay 
asleep middle steal 
aunt each mild step 
awake early mind stick 
away earth mine still 
awhile edge minute stock 
ax eleven miss stocking 
enjoy money stone 

back even month stop 
badly ever morning store 
bag every mother storm 
bake everybody mouse story 
basket everything mouth stove 
bath . much straw 
bathe fair mud stream 
bank family music street 
barn farm must strike 
beautiful fast myself string 

ear feel strong 
because fellow name study 
become few nearly such 
bed field neck summer 

egin ty nearly supper 
behind fight need sure 
belong fine never sweet 
below finish new swim 
between fire next 
beside first nice table 
bite fix night taste 
bind floor noon thank 
black food nose thick 
blame foot nothing third 
bleed football number thirty 
block forget though 
blossom fourth often thread 
blow full o'clock through 
board funny once throw 
boat free open ticket 
body fresh other tight 
born frighten ought time 
both fruit out tire 
bottle outside together 
bottom game over tomorrow 
bread glad own tonight 
break glass town 
brick gold pack track 
bridge goodby package train 
bright goose paint tramp 
bring grab pair treat 
brother grape paper trip 
build grass party trunk 
bump green pass try 
bunch grind past turn 
bundle grip pick twelve 
burn grow pie twenty 
bush guess place twice 
busy pleasant 
but hair please understand 
butter half poor unless 
button hand pull until 
buy hang put upon 

happen 
camp happy quarter vacation 
candy hard quick 
(Continued on page 216.) 
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NEW MEXICO 


Few states have had a livelier pace in edu- 
cational progress in the last four years than has 
New Mexico. Its school year has been length- 
ened from about three months occasionally in 
practice to an enforced seven months. The 
State Normal University under the presidency 
of Frank H. H. Roberts has become the lead- 
ing educational institution in the state in point 
of numbers because of the insatiable demand 
for better educated and trained teachers through- 
out the state. There were 525 teachers in the 
summer session alone in 1915. 

The significance of the New Mexico Normal 
University at Las Vegas is in no sense ade- 
quately represented by the number of students, 
because the school work is worthy any state 
in the Union. We know nothing better in 
domestic science and art, and the industrial 
art is admirable, but in the promotion of the 
best use of the library it especially excels. 

A bulletin, “A Selected List of Modern Authors 
and Typical Books,” by Ida Kruse McFarlane, 
Litt. D., is in demand from nearly every state 
in the Union. No normal school has rendered 
a better service in this line, we think. 

All of the great advance in New Mexico, 
educationally, has come in the administration 
of Alvan Newton White, state superintendent 
since the state was admitted into the Union. 
All school laws are of his drafting and all en- 
forcement has been at his hands. The State 
University, the State Agricultural College, and 
the State Normal School as well as the State 
Normal University owe their increased appropri- 
ations, equipment and efficiency largely to Mr. 
White’s leadership. It is due Mr. White that 
half the county superintendents of New Mexico 
were in attendance upon the Oakland meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. 

In the third of a century that I have known 
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New Mexico, especially in Santa Fe and Las 
Vegas, a great transformation has taken place 
mostly in the last five years. So far as the 
transformation of the Mexicans to Americans 
through the public schools it has very largely 
come about in these years. 

When I first knew New Mexico all school 
work of any pretension was of a missionary 
nature. Church people, of the Eastern states 
largely, were raising money and establishing 
frail little schools in Albuquerque, Santa Fe 
and Las Vegas, and in a few stray Mexican 
villages. All the schools of all the churches in 
all New Mexico were insignificant as compared 
with the schools of any city, or of the feeblest 
county today. 

Never have I known such a tribute to the 
public school as an institution as the transforma- 
tion of New Mexico under its influence. 

State Superintendent White has accomplished 
a thousand fold more for the education of all 
the children of all the people in four years than 
all that had ever been done by outside agencies 
in a third of a thousand years. 

THE BUFFALO SITUATION 


State Commissioner John H. Finley seems 
determined to exterminate political control in 
the Cities of New York State. We congratulate 
him in this heroic purpose and wish him joy in 
carrying out the program which he begins in 
Buffalo. It is based upon a remarkable Re- 
port of a Survey made by Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, Deputy State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New York. To this investigation 
Dr. Finegan gave five months. 

In an official comment on this report, Dr. 
Finley says:— 

“While there may be improvements here and 
there under the present system, and while there 
may be conceivably an excellent general con- 
dition, as there are now excellences of indi- 
vidual schools and teachers, no enduring prog- 
ress can be expected until the whole system 
is se organized as to confide the direction and 
control of the schools in a Board of Education 
independent of political associations, which shall 
have full powers to administer the schools and 
full responsibility for the results. 

“The Superintendent of Education, the official 
responsible for the results achieved in the 
schools, has never been a vital factor in the 
consideration of any of these questions. 

“The tendency has been to depart further and 
further from the established practice of the 
state and the country at large and to submerge 
the school system of Buffalo deeper and deeper 
into municipal and political control until the 
department charged with the supervision of 
public education has become a powerless and 
ineffective school organization. 

“The ineffectiveness of the supervision of the 
schools, the inefficiency in the teaching force, 
the utter lack of respect for superior authority 
which permeates the whole system, the waste 
of pupils’ time and of taxpayers’ funds, the ab- 
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of business methods and procedure 
aa the = to obtain from the public school 
system the greatest service which that system 
is capable of rendering the city, all of which 
are clearly shown in this report, are directly 
traceable to the type of organization under 
which the school system of Buffalo has been 
controlled, operated and managed for a half 
century. 
“If the vital defects in the organization and 
administration of the public school system of 
Buffalo which are responsible for the inefficiency 
existing in the work of the schools are to be 
eliminated and such schools are to be orgariized 
and administered for the sole purpose of ren- 
dering the greatest possible service to the chil- 
dren and therefore to the people of that city, 
the legal foundation upon which the school sys- 
tem is operated and maintained must be wholly 
nstructed. 
The officers of the educational system, who 
enerally regarded by the public as re- 

results achieved by the 
schools, must be given powers and authority 
in the performance of their duties commensu- 
rate with their responsibilities.” 

No one has ever started on more courageous 
reform work than this which Dr. Finley has 
announced. 


WOMEN SCHOOL BOOK AUTHORS 

Those who try to make personal or political 
capital by appealing to the prejudices of the un- 
thinking always have as a submarine attack the 
idea that only a favored few make the school 
books of America. 

While we know there was no foundation for 
such an attack we had no suspicion of how 
true it is that the school books are made by 
the many. In order to have something new 
under the sun we thought we would have 
biographical sketches of the Women Authors 
of School Books. In our mind there were pre- 
sumably twenty-five or thirty of them, and we 
could have a sketch of one each week for half 
a year. We have discovered several hundred 
women authors of school books in the school 
work of today. They are in every important 
city and in nearly every state. 

Taking the place of their birth for the record, 
nearly one-fifth were born in Massachusetts, 
the same percentage in New York, more than 
half as many in Pennsylvania. The next in 
honor are Illinois and Maine. Then follow in 
about the same rank, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Most of them were born in cities. 

Nine out of ten are college and university 
educators. 

About one-fourth as many were educated in 
normal schools as in colleges, but most of those 
educated in normal schools were also educated 
in colleges. 

About half as many were educated in kinder- 
§arten training schools, physical training, 
manual training or other special schools, but 


these were mostly educated also in normal 
school or college. 

Very few women makers of school books 
depend upon “successful experience” in the 
schoolroom for their equipment. 

Practically all women authors of school books 
have been successful teachers. 

Those who have written but one book or are 
joint authors are still teaching, while women 
who have developed rare skill in school book 
authorship have often left teaching to make 
the writing of books their specialty. 

Those who have done little by way of authot- 
ship usually have a small, steady income from 
their royalty, while some womien who have de- 
veloped and demonstrated rare skill in this 
direction have a large annual income, some- 


times more than is ever paid to any woman 
teacher. 


A CLEARING HOUSE 

Occasionally some one writes in a tense state 
of mind over some article that we use, or more 
often over one of the across-the-page quota- 
tions. They usually begin by saying that they 
would never have believed that these were my 
sentiments. We have to say frequently that 
only what is on the editorial page or over the 
editor’s name pretends to represent the opinion 
of the Journal of Education or its editor. 

The Journal of Education is a clearing house 
for educational leaders, and it never fails to use 
a good statement of any side of a live question 
because it is not our sentiment. 

We do not always consent to a discussion of 
the question, never if the writer shows any heat, 
and never of any quotation. For example, we 
quoted a very sweeping paragraph from James 
P. Munroe which greatly exercised one of our 
readers, who wanted to make a red hot reply, 
or wanted us to disavow the sentiment. 

Now Mr. Munroe was in no wise responsible 
for our use of his paragraph, and it would be 
most unfair to him and to us for us to allow 
an attack on him. Had we done so he would 
have been allowed ample space for the reply, 
and the end no one could foresee. 

Once more we say the Journal of Education 
is a clearing house and we welcome a vigor- 
ous or attractive statement on any side of a 
live professional question. We keep our eyes 
open for such paragraphs wherever found. 


MINNEAPOLIS GOES TO GARY 


Returning from the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion the man who had had the Moving Picture 
Gary there stopped off in Minneapolis and in- 
terested several persons in it. The press very 
generally shouted for its introduction into 
Minneapolis. Superintendent Spaulding made a 
statement which was very generally interpreted 
as an attack on the Gary system, and the fat 
was in the fire. But he came back promptly 
with a proposition that the most representative 
committee possible should go to Gary and stay 
several days and study the system, and if it was 
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thought to be a good thing for Minneapolis then 
it should be adopted, and, if not, then all talk of 
its introduction should cease. 

A more representative committee could not 
be selected. Four of the seven members of the 
Board of Education, the superintendent, an as- 
sistant or two, several principals, grade teachers, 
business men, a representative of each of the 
daily papers, representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce, et al. 

Evidently Minneapolis thinks that it will know 
the Gary system when they start home from 
Gary. 


OUR INDIAN POLICY 


That our Indian policy has not been a suc- 
cess is universally conceded. That it is 
America’s gigantic failure in civilization is in- 
disputable. 

Unanimous as all are in these two conclu- 
sions there is the widest divergence 
when it comes to explanations for the failure. 
The Government has almost without excep- 
tion claimed that the failure is not due to the 
Governmental methods, but to the fact that 
the Indian was foreordained from the be- 
ginnings of creation to be incapable of educa- 
tion such as has been a success with all other 

es. 

= most emphatic denial of the Indian’s 
capability of prompt response to education was 
that of the present United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. It had not been supposed that 
any intelligent leader in the twentieth century 
held such views as Honorable Cato Sells has 
expressed. 

The possibility of such sentiments was in- 
conceivable. It was a bold, frank confession 
that the failure of our Indian policy is a matter 
of pride rather than of humiliation. 

Mr. Sells has undoubtedly done the cause of 
Indian education the greatest service of any 
man past or present, because he has probably 
aroused the American people to a sense of 
the enormity of the viciousness of such an 
attitude by a Government official. 

United States Senator Owen, Mrs. Richard 
Crocker and thousands of noble citizens in 
Oklahoma, wealthy, cultured and every way 
efficient, are a demonstration that the theory of 
“patience” because the evolution of centuries 
can alone educate and ennoble Indians is simply 
monstrous. 

The pity of it is that the American people 
so soon “forget,” while well organized vicious- 
ness never forgets to be on its job. 

We can but fear that we shall forget Cato 
Sells’s address and that conditions will remain as 
they are. We hope every reader of the Journal 
of Education will read Major Pratt’s “Open 
Letter” to Mr. Sells in another column. No 
other man has ever known so much of In- 
dians in their tribal life and in the efforts at 
their education in the last fifty years as has 
Major Pratt. Our only question as to his 


“Open Letter” is that it is hardly conceivable 
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that the monstrosity of Mr. Sells’s attitude is 
due to personal or official desire to perpetuate 
a Government policy. 

That is a depth to which we are loath to be- 
lieve that a man of Mr. Sells’s character would 
descend. We are more inclined to think that 
his attitude is due to traditional inheritance and 
official environment. 

HATFIELD TO KINGFISHER 

George B. Hatfield of Harvard University 
has been elected president of Kingfisher Col- 
lege, succeeding President Moody, who retired 
last July. Mr. Hatfield is a graduate of Ober- 
lin College and has done post-graduate work 
at Harvard for the past four years. Kingfisher 
is a Congregational College with the loyal en- 
thusiasm of the thrifty denomination behind it, 
and Mr. Hatfield goes there with the acquaint- 
ance and appreciation of New England Con- 
gregationalism behind him. 


SEWED UP FOR WINTER 

We have often heard lecturers on educa- 
tion tell about children in school being sewed 
up for the winter, but we have never regarded 
it as fact, but the following Associated Press 
dispatch would seem to make it an authorita- 
tive statement. The medical inspector should 
know. 

“Evansville, Ind., Jan. 29.—Fifty Evansville 
school children have been found with their 
underwear sewed on them for the winter sea- 
son. edical Inspector Dyer ordered the 


parents to remove the underwear and apply 
baths.” 


The William Hood Dunwoody Institute of 
Minneapolis has a trust fund of more than 
$5,000,000, and Charles A. Prosser as director 
is equal to the income of a big endowment if 
they will give him full swing. 


Yankton College of South Dakota has se- 
cured its special endowment of a quarter of 
a million dollars. It was a terrific effort, but 
President H. K. Warren did not fail. He has 
never failed. 


The Missouri State Association enrolled 
more than 8,000 this year at Kansas City, and 


will enroll 12,000 at St. Louis November 16-18, 
1916. 


Right or wrong, mayors sooner or later run 
school affairs if they wish to, where they appoint 
school boards. 


The mid-winter meeting requires three times 
as much de luxe hotel accommodation as the 
summer meeting. 


Educational surveyors should make hay while 
the sun shines. 


More than half a million Boy Scouts in the 
United States. 


No reformer who tries to reform will have 


an easy time, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A GREAT RUSSIAN VICTORY. 


The capture of Erzeroum by the Russian 
army under command of Grand Duke Nicholas, 
after five days of continuous assault, scores an- 
other great success for the Russian arms, and 
adds new glory to the beloved Grand Duke. 
It puts the Russians in command of roads over 
which they may move against the Turks in 
northwest and west Persia, or may proceed 
southward to the relief of the British forces 
which have been hemmed in south of Bagdad. 
If the union between the Russian and British 
forces is accomplished, it will give the Entente 
Allies an unbroken line from the Black Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. Also, it is likely to discourage 
the contemplated German-Turkish attack upon 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


TO THE BITTER END. 


The solemn declaration of Great Britain, 
France and Russia, the three Powers signatory 
to the treaty guaranteeing the independence 
and neutrality of Belgium, that they will not 
end hostilities until the political and economic 
independence of Belgium is re-established and 
the nation is indemnified for the damages suf- 
fered is a notice to the world of an intention 
to fight to the bitter end. Any idea that either 
of the Allied Powers can be coaxed or coerced 
into a separate peace is sufficiently disposed of 
by this agreement. The Italian and Japanese 
governments have made declarations of similar 
tenor; though, as they were not signatories to 
the treaty guaranteeing Belgian independence, 
they did not formally renew that guaranty. 
This new guaranty amounts to as solemn an 
assurance as could be given that, ultimately, 
Belgium shall come to her own. 


HOW THE COST MOUNTS UP. 


The Canadian government asks the sanc- 
tion of the Dominion parliament for an ad- 
ditional war appropriation of $250,000,000. Up 
to January 1 it had borrowed $150,000,000 for 
this purpose; and it gives notice now that the 
$250,000,000 now asked for may not be suffi- 
cient, if the enlisted force approaches its author- 
ized strength. In view of war expenditures 
now running to more than $15,000,000 a day, 
the British government finds necessary another 
very large vote of credit and heavy additions 
to taxation. Prime Minister Asquith, at the 
opening of the new. session of Parliament, 
frankly admitted that the nation’s liabilities had 
already reached a figure which would strain its 
resources for a generation and which staggered 
imagination. The new appropriation of 
$1,563,400,000 for three months of war, just 
asked for by the French Minister of Finance, 
will bring the total war appropriations of France 
since August, 1914, up to the prodigious total 
of $8,836,600,000. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S CANDIDACY. 


If any doubt had existed anywhere that Presi- 
dent Wilson intended to be a candidate for re- 


election, it has been removed by the permis- 
sion which he has given for the placing of his 
name upon the Ohio primary ballot. It is true 
that the national Democratic platform in 1912, 
upon which Mr. Wilson accepted his nomina- 
tion, declared in favor of a single presidential 
term, urged an amendment to the Constitution 
making a President ineligible for re-election, 
and pledged the candidate of the convention to 
that principle. But this declaration and pledge 
cannot be expected to be any more binding 
than Ex-President Roosevelt’s own personal 
declaration to a similar effect. In fact, short 
of such a_ constitutional amendment as_ the 
Democratic platform called for, no sure re- 
striction on a president’s eligibility for re-elec- 
tion can be established; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is well that it should be. At 
all events, President Wilson’s hat is “in the 
ring,” and there is no likelihood of any com- 
peting Democratic hat. 


OTHER CANDIDACIES. 


Ex-President Roosevelt is to be cruising 
about the West Indies for several weeks, and 
will be withdrawn, in a measure, from direct 
political activities. But his friends may be 
counted upon to keep a watchful eye upon his 
interests, and he will at no point be too far 
removed to be accessible to communication by 
wireless. He has frankly declared that he is 
for “any one to beat Wilson”; and if it were 
forced home upon him that he was the only 
man who could do it, he would pretty surely 
rise to the emergency. It is perhaps only a 
coincidence that he has just published a volume 
of pungent and trenchant dissertations on pub- 
lic questions which would be a serviceable cam- 
paign textbook, if one were needed. Justice 
Hughes in a letter disowning and deprecating 
the course of certain Republicans in putting 
forward Hughes delegates in Virginia, has said 
that he is totally opposed to the use of his 
name in connection with the nomination, or to 
the selection of delegates in his interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly; but it is noticed that his 
letter stops short of saying that he would under 
no conditions accept a nomination or serve if 
elected. 


AN AERIAL MAIL SERVICE. 


An interesting innovation in the methods of 
mail service has been made by the postmaster 
general by advertisements for bids for the 
regular carrying of mails by aeroplanes or hy- 
droplanes on one route in Massachusetts and 
seven in Alaska. The Massachusetts route is 
from New Bedford by Woods Hole and Oak 
Bluffs to Nantucket—a route of only fifty-six 
miles and return, but one at present involving 
many delays especially in fogs and bad weather. 
Eighteen times a week, during the summer 
months, and six times a week, during the rest 


(Continued on page 222.) 
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INDIANA AUTHORS 


BY B. F, PHEMISTER 


[In this centennial year of Indiana’s statehood it is 
worth while to consider many phases of her achieve- 
ment. This list was prepared for the Journal of Educa- 
tion by a resident of James Whitcomb Riley’s home 
town, and one who has known him from young man- 
hood.] 

WRITERS OF VERSE, 146. 


Albert C. Andrews, 1878...... “Moonlight on the Lake” 
Mrs. Marie L. Andrews, 1849............... “Morning” 
Mrs. Albion F. Bacon, ——.......... “The Old Church” 
Mrs, Rebecca G. Ball, ——............ ‘The Snow Birds” 
Granville M. Ballard, 1833.............. “An Idle Hour” 
“Midsummer” 
Mrs. Margaret H. Bates, 1844......... “Only a Dream” 
Mrs. Bessie J. Bellman, ——........“My Native Woods” 
G. Henri Bogart, 1857. ,............. “As We Treasure” 
Sarah T. Bolton, 1820............ “Longing for Home” 
Miss Ethel Bowman, 1879............ “Youth and Age” 
Mrs. Minnie T. Boyce, ——....“The Banner of Beauty” 
“The Lost Hope” 
Robert H. Brewington, 1882........ “Song of the Sea” 


Rev. A. F. Bridges, 1853. .“The Immortality of the Soul” 
Mrs. Minnie [Mattie] D. Britts, ——...‘“‘Love’s Prayer” 


Mrs. Maria S. Brooks, ——.............. “Vanquished” 
Mrs. Alice W. Brotherton, —— “The Ragged Regiment” 
Clarence A. Buskirk, 1842.............. “The Clouds” 
Miss Kate M. Caplinger, ——........ “The Iron Weed” 


Mrs. Emma N. Carleton, 1850 ..“In the Golden World” 
Mrs, Mary H. Catherwood, ——..“The White Islander” 
Mrs. Emily T. Charles, 1845.......“Hawthorn Blossoms” 


Noah J. Clodfelter, “Autumn” 
“Life” 
Hon. Will Cumback, 1829........ “Memory’s Banquet” 
George W. Cutter, 1807 (?) .......... “Song of Steam” 
Mrs. Ida May Davis, ——............ “Evening Song” 


Mrs. Hannah [Brown] Davis, 1841 “The Wood Thrush” 

Richard L. Dawson, ——.“The Old Honeysuckle Farm” 

Colonel William T. Dennis, 1816 

“When the Leaves Come Sailing Down” 

John Brown Dillon, ——..“The Burial of the Beautiful” 

Mrs. May W. Donnan, —...........0...0.000+ “Blind” 
Mrs. A, L. Ruter Defour, 1822 

“Give Back, O Conquering Time” 

Mrs, Julia L. Dumont, 1794 [First Indiana Poet] 
“The Thunderstorm” 


“The Spider Elf” 
Sidney Dyer,——............ “Better Late Than Never” 
1682... “To a Ruin” 
Judge Alfred Ellison, 1854.......... “Things Yet to Be” 
Henry W. Ellsworth, 1814............ “New England” 
Dr. Orpheus Everts, 1826 ...... “Garfield and Lincoln” 
Mrs. Mary H. Flanner, 1866 “Dig Dem Dan’line Greens” 
Miss Elizabeth E. Foulke, ——............ “Inspiration” 
Willis W. Fowler, 1870....“To James Whitcomb Riley” 
Strickland W. Gillilan, 1869........ “Counting the Cost” 
Jerome Bonaparte Girard, 1822....“My Native Stream” 
“Purity” 
Jonathan W. Gordon, 1820,...... “To Viola in Heaven” 
Frank W. Harned, 1868................. “Mount Rainier” 
William W. Harney, 1832............ “Jimmy’s Wooing” 
“The Interpreter” 
Mrs. Irene B. Hawley, —.................. “Flotsam” 
SS “The Castle in Spain” 


Enos B. Heiney, ——.............00+. “Form Worship” 
Charles L. Holstein, 1844................ “The Drums” 
Professor E. S. Hopkins, ——...... “The Watermelon” 
Benjamin D. Howse, 1844 ................. “Alter Ego” 
Benjamin R. Hyman, —............. “The Dying Day” 
Horace F. Hubbard, ——...... “Evening at Ardrossan” 
Mrs. Narcissa L. Jenkinson, ——............ “A Cynic” 
Robert U. Johnson, 1853........ “An Irish Love Song” 
Mrs, Annie F. Johnston, ——.............. “Bob White” 
David Starr Jordan, ——........ “Men Told Me, Lord” 
Isaac H. Julian, 1823...... “To the Genius of the West” 
Mrs. Esther N. Karn, ——......... Shs ae “A Lullaby” 
Mrs. Jennie G. Kinley, 1822...... “The Iron Bedstead” 
Mrs. J. V. H. Koons, ——........... “The Vain Kite” 
Mary Hannah Krout, —....... “Little Brown Hands” 
Harvey P. Layton, 1871.............. “The Piper’s Lay” 
Mrs. Frances Locke, 1830.......... “The Day’s Burial” 
“Richard K. Lyon,” ——............. “Love’s Coming” 
James B. Martindale, ———................ “A Pastoral” 
Dr. James N. Mathews, ——..... “The Old House-Bly” 
Mrs. Zarilda McCoy, “A Fancy” 
W. W. H. McCurdy, ——...... “The Search for Truth” 
Silas B. McManus, 1845 “Fot Would You Take for Me?” 
Mrs. Josephine W. Mellette, ——................ “Life” 
Freeman E. Miller, ——..............4..... “A Sonnet” 
Joaquin Miller, 1834............ “The Mothers of Men” 


Mrs. Hettie A. Morrison, —— 
“My Summer in a Kitchen” 
Mrs. Mary E. Nealy, 1825............ “The Little Shoe” 
William P. Needham, 1853.......... “The Test of Faith” 

Mrs. Rebecca S. Nichols, 1818 
“The Bonny Brown Bird in the Mulberry Tree” 
Meredith Nicholson, 1866.............. “Shadow Lines” 

John C. Ochiltree, 1852 

“Autobiography of the Republic” 


Richard Owen, 1810 ....-.“Apostrophe to the Sun” 


Benjamin S. Parker, 1838.......... “The Empty West” 
Edwin E. Parker, 1840.......... “Behind the Returns” 
Oran K. Parker, 1008. ...........:. “Tribute to a Child” 
‘Garvin Payne, 1870.......... “When She Came Home” 
William W. Pfrimmer, 1856... .“Driftwood”—a Volume 
John James Piatt, 1835.......... “The Mower in Ohio” 
Herman C. F. Rave................“Calling the Cows” 
Mrs. Maud M. Redman, 1864........“A Summer Day” 
Peter F. Reed, 1819.......... “The Picture on the Wall” 


John S. Reid, “Gulzar” [The first original Hoosier 


composition and print, 1845] 


Renos H. Richards, 1866..................5. “To June” 
John C. Ridpath, LL.D... 1840........... “Ecce Homo” 


James Whitcomb Riley, —— 
“That Old Sweetheart of Mine” 


Miss Olive Sanxay, 1880............ “Sabbath Chimes” 
Harry J. Shellman, 1848................ “Who Knows?” 
John W. Shockley, ——.............. “Indian Summer” 
Dr. H. M. Smith, 1820................“The Blacksmith” 


Mrs. Cornelia L. St. John, —— 
“Six Little Feet on the Fender” 
Miss Evaleen Stein, ——“One Way to the Woods” [Vol.] 


“Gone Before” 
George Stout, ——...................“Thinking of Her” 
Mrs. Julia V. Strauss, ——............. “Hidden Fires” 
Mrs. Martina Swafford, ——...... “Witch Elm” [Vol.] 
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Dr. Henry W. Taylor, 1842 .............. “The Hyksos” 
Howard S. Taylor, ——........ “The Soldier of Peace” 
Dr. John N. Taylor, —...... “The Tender and True” 
Miss Minnetta T. Taylor, ——........ “The Campagna” 
Tucker W. Taylor, 1854................ “The Trombone” 
Mrs. E. S. L. Thompson, 1848..“Old Glory at Peking” 
Maurice Thompson, 1844...... “Songs of Fair Weather” 
William H. Thompson, —............ “Bond of Blood” 


Mrs. Laura M. H. Thurston, 1812 
“The Green Hills of My Fatherland” 


Mrs. Ollah P. Toph, ——........ “The Songs We Sing” 
Newton A. Trueblood, ——.......... “An Ode to Sleep” 
William B. Vickers, 1838................ “My Valentine” 
General “Lew” Wallace, ——.................. “Kapila” 
Mrs. Susan E, Wallace, —— “The Patter of Little Feet” 
William De Witt Wallace, 1838........ “Love’s Ladder” 
Luther D. Waterman, 1830..“Phantoms of Life” [Vol.] 
Mrs. Harriet L. Westcott, ——..“An Autumn Reverie” 
L. May Wheeler, “Tllusions” 
Louisa Wickersham, ——.......... “A Harvest Song” 
Mrs. E. C. Wilson, ——.......... “The Magic Pitcher” 
Forceythe Wilson, ——............ “The Old Sergeant” 
Mrs. Bessie A. Woolford ——....“To the Ohio River” 
AUTHORS OF FICTION. 
Edward Eggleston...... “The Hoosier School Master” 
Charles Majors....“‘When Knighthood Was in Flower” 


Meredith Nicholson “The House of a Thousand Candles” 
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Book Tarkington........ “A Gentleman from Indiana” 
Maurice Thompson.......... “Alice of Old Vincennes” 
General “Lew” Wallace...........++-+e+055 “Ben Hur” 
DRAMATIST. 
MISCELLANEOUS AUTHORS. 
Albert J. Beveridge............ “The Russian Advance” 
Dr. E. B. Bryan...... “The Basis of Practical Teaching” 
Willies. L. “Plato, the Teacher” 
Jacob P. Dunn........ “The World’s Silver Question” 
William H. English......“Conquest of the Northwest” 
Benjamin Harrison............ “This Country of Ours” 
“The Life of Abraham Lincoln” 
David Jordan, LL.D........... “The Ethics of the Dust’’ 
Elwood W. Kemp............. “A History for Schools” 


Hugh McCollough 
“Men and Measures of Half a Century” 


Joseph E. McDonald.............. “A Treatise on Law” 
Professor Paul Monroe......“An Educational Treatise” 
Dr. Andrew Stephenson...............+.- “A History” 
Dr. W. T. Stott....“History of the Baptist in Indiana” 
C. <> “History of the World” 


Richard W. Thompson 

“Personal Recollections of Presidents” 
Arnold Tompkins........... “Literary Interpretations” 
Dr. J. A. Woodburn... .“Political Parties and Leaders” 
William W. Woolen.............. “Birds and Bird Life” 


SUCCESSFUL WOMEN AUTHORS 


[See editorial.] 


Dr. Cornelia E. MacMullane, head of the Eng- 
lish department of the Montclair, New Jersey, 
State Normal School, is a woman of rare 
scholarly attainment, high professional activity, 
with recognized honors of authorship, of 
dramatic power, of teaching skill. 

She is a graduate of the West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, State Normal School, earned doctorates 
in Pedagogy and Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity, and has had two years of post-gradu- 
ate work with Dr. Hiram Corson of Cornel! 
University. She has also been a special stu- 
dent at Yale University. Such scholarly oppor- 
tunities are rare in the educational world. 

She has been at the head of the department 
oi English in the South Orange, Neéw Jersey, 
High School; of the department of English in 
the summer session of the West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, State Normal School, and was instruc- 
tor in the Rutgers College Summer School in 
1914 and in 1915. 

Few women are as effective in platform work 
either in her special theme or in general edu- 
cational address. 

She is eminently successful in authorship, be- 
ing joint author with Dr. Henry W. Elson of 
Ohio University of three most attractive books 
in the Foundation History Series*: The Story 
of Our Country, Book I and Book. II, and The 
Story of the Old World. 

Celia Richmond, author of Richmond's Se- 
cond Reader, is also the author of the “World 
Literature Series” for upper grammar grades, 


*Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York: World Book Company. 


“America and England,’ “Egypt, Greece and 
Rome,” “Mexico and _ Peru,” “United 
States and Canada” and “England, Scotland and 
Ireland.” 

After a college course at Wellesley, supple- 
mented by extended travel and study in Europe, 
she taught in the North Adams High School 
until demonstration of rare literary and book 
writing ability led Ginn & Company to con- 
tract for her time and talent. Address, Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

Jennie Irene Mix, author of “Mighty Ani- 
mals,” a wholly unusual book and correspond- 
ingly attractive, is a literary and music critic 
and editor. Miss Mix is greatly interested in 
music, in literature and national history. She 
is much of the time in New York, but her 
home address is Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. 


Frances M. Morehouse, author of “School 
Discipline,” an exceedingly satisfactory and suc- 
cessful book on school administration, A. B. and 
A. M. and Phi Beta Kappa, University of Illi- 
nois, is now supervisor of history and civics 
in the IIlinois State Normal University. She 
has occupied the same position in the Practice 
School of the State University of Illinois. Ad- 
dress, Normal, Illinois. 

Emma Serl is one of the most successful of 
women authors. She is the author of “In Fable. 
land,” which sold more than 50,000 copies in a 
very short time. It is one of the really “famous 
sellers.” Her other books are: “In the Animal 
World,” “Primary Language Lessons,” “Inter- 
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‘mediate Language Lessons,” “Work-a-Day Do- 


ings on the Farm.” Joint author of “Work-a-Day 
Doings,” “A Primer,” “Every Day Number 
Stories.” 


In variety of books, in quality of work, and 
in sales Miss Serl is among the leaders. For 
twelve years she has been one of the well- 
known teachers of Kansas City, Missouri. She 
has been a member of the faculty of the Teachers 
Training School of Kansas City, and for several 
summers of Tulane University, New Orleans. 
Address, 3411 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City. 

M. Lida Bartlett, author of the Daily 
Speller for First Grade, is an enthusiastic pri- 
mary specialist and her professional devotion is 
demonstrated in her activity in the promotion 
of “The Elementary Teacher,” the official organ 
of the National League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. She is probably most widely known from 
the ‘Bartlett Loom,” an important kindergarten 
device for hand-weaving. Her book is at- 
tracting much attention from teachers and su- 
perintendents. Address, 3035 West’ North Ave- 
nue, Baltimore. 


Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett, Oberlin, Ohio, 
together with her brother, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
has written one of the really great series of 
school books of recent times. These books are 
“Good Health,” “Town and City,” “The Body 
at Work,” “Control of Body and Mind,” “Physiol- 
ogy,” “Hygiene and Sanitation.” She has also 
written “The Next Generation.” Mrs. Jewett’s 
life and experiences have been most unusual. 
She was born on Ponape, one of the Micronesian 
Islands, spent her girlhood in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, prepared for college in New Haven, took 
her college work in Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Spent four years in study in 
Florence, Italy, and in Berlin. Taught English 
to Japanese young ladies for four years in Tokio. 
For many years she has lived in Oberlin, Ohio, 
where her husband, Professor Frank Fanning 
Jewett of Oberlin College, is a professor. 

Louise Robinson, head assistant in the Louisa 
M. Alcott School, Boston, is a graduate of the 
Boston Normal School. Few Bostonians can 
read their title clear to greater hereditary 
honors. She is the writer of many magazine 
articles and of three popular books of schools, 
“A Mother Goose Reader,” “At the Open 
Door” and “Behind the Big Glass Window.” 
She is both professional in spirit and literary 
in taste and talent. Address, Trinity Court, 
Boston. 

Mabel Bonsall, joint author of a series of 
Philippine Arithmetics which have been used ex- 
clusively in those Islands for the past seven years, 
is the daughter of the author of a_ widely 
used Bookkeeping and Business Arithmetic. She 
is a graduate of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School and the Indiana State University. 
She has taught in the Philippine Islands, in city 
high schools in Indiana, and has for some time 
been assistant principal of the Training School 
of the Indiana State Normal School. Address, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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BUKOWINA AND BESSARABIA 


None of the maps to which I have access show 
Bukowina and Bessarabia. Please give me some infor- 
mation as to where I can find something about S 

» 

Johnston's, Stieler’s and the Century atlases will show 
you the position of each. Bukowina—the name means 
“beech,” because of the extensive forests of beech trees 
—is technically a duchy and a crownland of Austria. It 
forms the extreme southern part of the Austrian proy- 
ince of Galicia, with which it was incorporated in 1786, 
In 1849, or thereabout, it was made a separate crown- 
land, and has so remained. Its industries are agricul- 
tural—grazing in the foothills of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains and grain farming in the level lands. Czernowitz, 
the capital, is situated on the bluffs of Pruth River. It 
is a city of about 70,000 people. The inhabitants of 
Bukowina are mainly Ruthenians, Russians and Ru- 
manians, 

Bessarabia is a Russian government, or province, situ- 
ated between the lower parts of Pruth and Dniester 
rivers. It faces the Black Sea in the south and practi- 
cally touches Bukowina on the northwest. It is a part 
of the old Scythian Kingdom. In the seventh century 
it was conquered by a Thracian people, the Bessi. In 
turn it has been a possession of Turks, Greeks and 
Tatars; it was annexed to Russia in 1812. The country 
is rich in minerals, timber and farm products. The Eu- 
ropean buffalo survives in Bessarabia as a domestic 


animal. 
J. W. Redway. 
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WHOLESOME WARNING 


To Teachers: Please drill into the minds of the pupils 
that all kinds of colds, the grippe, and many other 
diseases are given from one boy or girl to others. 

That this can be largely prevented if pupils will 
breathe through the nose and not through the mouth. 

Also that the greatest way to check these diseases 
is for everyone afflicted, to be very careful when cough- 
ing or sneezing, and not to do this into another per- 
son’s face. Everyone having even a slight cold should 
be well provided with handkerchiefs and they should 
cough and sneeze into these. 

Teachers can prevent a great deal of sickness by in- 
sisting on these things. 

Respectfully, 
E. C. Witham, Superintendent. 


Southington, Conn. 
——-e- 


PRIMARY SPELLING 


(Continued from page 209.) 


calf hardly quiet wade 
car hay quite wagon 
card head wait 
care heart rabbit walk 
careful heat raise want 
carry heavy reach warm 
catch herself ready wash 
cause hide rent watch 
cent high rest water 
chance himself rich wave 
chair hole ride weather 
change hope right wheel 
charge hour ring which 
cheap how river while 
cheese hunt roar whip 
cherry hurry robin white 
chicken hurt rock whole 
child room wide 
Christmas inch rope wife 
class inside window 
clean instead safe wing 
clear same winter 
clock jump save wish 
close just school without 
cloth scratch wonder 
clothe kind second wonderful 
coat kiss seek word 
coffee kitchen seem work 
color knife send world 
come knock seven worm 
corner shake wrap 
cotton ladder shell write 
cost lady shine wrong 
count lamp ship 

country large shock yesterday 
cover lately shoe yourself 


shop 
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BOOK TABLE 


TEACHING LITERATURE IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOL. By Emma M. 
Bolenius, A. M. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and 
High School” is the most recent addition to the River- 
side Textbooks in Education, edited by Professor Cub- 
berley of Leland Stanford Junior University. It is an 
intensely practical handbook for teachers of English, 
but for all that there is no lack of emphasis on the cul- 
tural value of literature. All the important types of 
literature are studied in detail, as to origin, essential 
character, etc., and each is illustrated by an intensive 
study of one or more selections of the genre chosen 
from tlie classics of the language. After an introduc- 
tion on “What Books Mean to You” and a preparatory 
chapter on “What is Poetry?” Miss Bolenius takes up 
in order the ballad, the lyric, the metrical tale, the met- 
rical romance, the epic, the drama, the short story, the 
novel, the essay and the oration. Over seventy-five 
classics are discussed in the course of the treatment, 
with detailed suggestions for teaching twenty of them 
and very full questions on twenty-nine others. The col- 
lege requirements are adequately covered, both as to 
prose and as to poetry. 

A noteworthy feature is the emphasis laid on the “‘la- 
boratory method” of teaching. Each chapter contains 
practical exercises, sample analyses, etc., and lists of 
“helpful readings” abound. The illustrative and biblio- 
graphical material is really surprising both in amount 
and quality. Another good point of the book is that it 
correlates literature and composition, which have been 
allowed to drift too far apart in many schools. 

The book should prove of great value to superinten- 
dents, principals, teachers, rormal students, mothers 
and all others who are interested in methods of making 
English literature vivid and interesting to children and 
adolescents. 


OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY. By William A. 
McKeever, University of Kansas. New York: The 
Macmillan) Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. McKeever’s genius for the making of useful, at- 
tractive, modern books for parents and teachers seems 
to be without limit. This is his fifth sensible and in- 
spiring book about boys and girls, and no one of them 
repeats anything in any other one of them. This has 
really the most personality of any of them because in 
the most specific way it does what no other book has 
attempted. Instead of merely talking about boys and 
girls it explains precisely what fathers, mothers and 
teachers may do to get tangible character results. 

It explains how to organize/and manage all such child- 
study clubs as the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
Mothers’ Club and the Child-Welfare League. It con- 
tains 112 programs, with topics for the speakers and dis- 
cussions and references for reading and study, as well 
as full suggestions for making each meeting most help- 
ful. It explains in detail the duties of the various 
officers of the child-study clubs, tells how to secure 
speakers for the meetings and how to select a working 
library of books on child life. Its methods and pro- 
gtams insure permanence to all child-fostering societies 
which use them, and its chapters give many detailed sug- 
gestions for doing helpful work in the local com- 
munities. 


BEING WELL-BORN. Childhood and Youth Series. 
By Michael F. Guyer. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

Whether you like it or not, whether it grates on your 
Nerves or not you may as well recognize the fact that 
eugenics is to be written about and talked about for a 
time at least. All the choice you really have, so far as 
you are concerned, is whether or not you will endorse 
and encourage sane writers who are not morbid and 
erratic or leave the field to those who do much harm by 
their suggestive teachings. We waste no time or 
thought in arguing whether or not mcre harm than 
good is done by writing and teaching sex-hygiene. That 
would be a waste of time at present, but we do try to 
approve only the best things that the best people 
Write, and we regard the work of Professor Guyer of the 
University of Wisconsin as scientific, as noble in pur- 
Pose and pure in spirit. 
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A FIRST GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Philip Schuyler 
Allen and Paul Hermann Phillipson (University of 
Chicago). Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 
xix + 436 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The most striking feature of this new introductory 
German grammar is that it makes haste slowly. O 
one grammatical fact is studied at a time, nothing is 
taken for granted, there is constant repetition of rules 
and vocabulary, fre uent reviews are indicated, and 
reference is continually made to the facts of English 
grammar. The reading material which introduces each 
lesson is extremely simple and unusually full, averaging 
about a page in length and serving as a basis for the 
entire lesson. Thus a typical lesson consists of (1) read- 
ing material, (2) German questions on this reading, ( 
exercises which use the vocabulary of the reading, (4 
inductive grammar developed from the reading, ie 
statement of rules developed from the reading, (6) appli- 
cation of grammar and vocabulary to the reading, and 
(7) translation exercises based on the reading. As am 
instance of the slow but steady progress of the text 
is to be noted the fact that the definite article is not 
taught at all until Lesson IX, and the paradigm of és 
singular is not given until] Lesson XV. The English- 
German exercises are unusually full, allowing the 
teacher to make a selection if he so desires. There are 
seventy-seven lessons in all, enough material for a two- 
year course if required. Many German proverbs and 
poems are inserted as a relief from the possible monot- 
ony of recitations. Complete German-English and Eng- 
lish-German vacabularies and an index are provided. 

Courageous, thorough-going, advanced in its peda- 
gogy, sound and interesting, the book should commend 
itself to all German teachers who desire these qualities 
in their textbooks. 


ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON. (1801-1815.) Com- 
piled by S. E. Winbolt. New York: The Macmillae 
Company. Cloth. 120 pp. 

“England and Napoleon” is one of a series of source 
books on English history intended for use with text- 
book of the same subject, and its value will be appreci- 
ated by the growing number of teachers who realize thag 
the source book is an indispensable adjunct of the his- 
tory lesson. 

The order of the extracts is strictly chronological, 
each being numbered, titled, dated and its authority 
given. The text is modernized, where necessary, to the 
extent of leaving no difficulties in reading. 


WEST POINT IN OUR NEXT WAR. By Maxwell 
Van Zandt Woodhull, A. M. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author of this book was an officer in the Civil 
War, of wide and varied experience. He believed pro- 
foundly in a large increase in both our anmy and navy. 
While the book may not have been written to further 
preparedness it lends itself very positively to this end 
It is written with care, and a large amount of valuable in- 
formation is therein contained for the military man and 
the general reader. Those who believe in a large prepa- 
ration for possible, if not probable, war will find the 
book convincing, while those who believe that the 
supreme modern appeal for peace and good will should 
be moral—in a saner judgment and a fraternal spirit— 
will regard the contention of the book all wrong. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR; THE HOLY GRAIL; 
THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By Alfred Tenny- 
son. Edited with introduction and notes by Sophie 
Chantal Hart, professor of rhetoric and compositiom 
in Wellesley College. pp. 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON COPYRIGHT; LIN- 
COLN’S COOPER INSTITUTE ADDRESS. 
Edited with introduction and uotes by Dudley H. 
Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York City. 


90 pp. 

New Forte Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 25 cents 

each. 

These two handy volumes are valuable additions to 
Longmans’ English Classics series, a series so well known 
and widely used that it needs no description. The in- 
troductions to the two present volumes and the ‘= 
tions to teachers show wise and skilful editing. e 
notes are ample and clear. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy tur Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


23-25: The National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Cyrus J. Brown, State Supervisor 
‘of Rural Schools, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

28-March 1: Religious . Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 


4-11: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: Eleventh Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont with the State 
University, Burlington. J. F. Mes- 
senger, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, director. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edv- 
cation, Newark. 


13-18: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Section). Superinten- 
dent E. W. Lindsay, secretary. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Farhart. Pittshurgh. president. 

24-25: North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL. 


68: ‘Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 

6-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 

6-x: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte. president: Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 

13-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Tantsen, secretary. 

16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or- 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 

19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Council of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 

20-2. Eastern Arts and Manual 


Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell. supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 

21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Sunervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 


MAY. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

>. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GREENFIELD. The winter meet- 
ing of the Headmasters’ Club of 
Western Massachusetts was held in 
Greenfield February 12. The general 
topic for debate was: “How to In- 
crease the Public Recognition Given 
to Scholarship and to Lessen That 
Given to Athletic Attainment.” 
Principal J. Leslie Purdon of Great 
Barrington presided. The following 
is the list of speakers: Principal 
Howard Cecnant of Holyoke, Dr. H. 
H. Gadsby of North Adams, Princi- 
pal C. W. Marshall of Amherst, Prin- 
cipal C. B. Roote of Northampton, 
Principal Thomas F. Kane of Lenox, 
Principal Edward K. Boak, East- 
hampton, Principal Carlos B. Ellis 
of Springfield, Professor Hart of 
Amherst Agricultural College, Pro- 
fessor Tyler of Amherst College, 
Dean F. C. Ferry of Williams and 
‘Dean Hulburt of Harvard College. 


MAINE. 

WILTON. Charles J. Baxter, state 
superintendent of schools in New 
Jersey from 1896 to 1911, died at his 
home here, seventy-four years old. 
The New Jersey State Board of Edu- 
cation passed the following resolu- 
tion upon learning of his death:— 

“Mr. Baxter gave many years of 
faithful service to the cause of edu- 
cation in New Jersey. All of his 
work in his long period of service 
was characterized by singleness of 
purpose, by devotion to duty, by the 
highest integrity and by an unselfish 
ambition to make the schools serve 
both the State and the children.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. During the first 
part of February Professor M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin accepted an invitation ex- 
tended by the masters and trustees 
cf St. Paul’s School, to make a study 
of the curriculum and methods of 
teaching employed in the school, and 
make suggestions looking toward 
improvement. He spent some time 
at the school, and held daily confer- 
ences with the faculty for the dis- 
cussion of his findings. 

PORTSMOUTH. Superintendent 
Pringle and the high school staff are 
being congratulated upon the com- 
plete success of the special night 
session of the high school last Fri- 
day. Before this event it was re- 
corded in Headmaster Dunfield’s 
office that only twenty-nine parents 
had visited classes in the last five 


years, and prominent business men 
confessed that they had never seen 
the high school in session. Despite 
a rainy afternoon Friday followed 
by a brisk flurry of snow in the 
evening, which made travel extremely 
disagreeable, 212 parents registered 
in the guest book, and fully 100 
failed to register. Every member of 
the teaching staff was at his post and 
practically every pupil was present, 
while from 7 till 9 p. m. the 
regular work of the first, third and 
fifth periods went on for the inspec- 
tion of the parents. 

Sixteen classes were in session for 
the three periods. The deportment 
of pupils, in class and while chang- 
ing rooms, was excellent, notwith- 
standing the confusion and_ excite- 
ment naturally attending the pres- 
ence of so many visitors. Every 
class had its quota of visitors. The 


manual training, domestic science, 


typewriting departments and_ the 
chemical and physical laboratories 
especially were centres of delighted 
interest for the parents. 

The splendid high school building, 
with every room lighted up, presented 
an impressive appearance from 
without. The night session was a 
success in every particular, bringing 
business men to see the efficiency 
and high standard maintained by the 
city’s educational department and 
parents to inspect their children un- 
der instruction from the teachers. 
Not a person was observed to leave 
the building while the session was 
gcing on. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. An exceedingly 
interesting conference on ‘“Voca- 
tional Education” was held in New 
Britain February 9 and 10 under the 
joint auspices of the local Chamber 
ot Commerce, city school committee 
and the Consumers’ League of Con- 
necticut. Principal John G. Thomp- 
son of the Fitchburg, Mass., Normal 
School spoke on “The Continuation 
School” and “The Pre-vocational 
School” was discussed by Lewis 
Carris, assistant commissioner of 
education, Trenton, N. J.; Egbert E. 
McNary, director of industrial train- 
ing, Springfield, Mass.; F. H. Beede, 
superintendent of schools, New 
Haven, Conn.; Stanley H. Holmes, 
superintendemt of schools, New 
Britain. 

Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince of Sim- 
mens College, Boston, Mass., spoke 
on “The Department Store as @ 
Training School,” and E. N. Clopper, 
National Child Labor Committee of 
New York City, spoke on “The 
AWplition of Child Labor.” The ad- 
dresses and discussions which fol- 
lowed were of great practical value. 
The attendance was small. | 

The Connecticut Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers 
held its twenty-fifth annual meeting 
in the Hartford High School Build- 
ing on Saturday, February 12. | 

The principal address was given 
at the morning session by Calvin N. 
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Massachusetts I eachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 
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A Sure-and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 
On a firm financial basis 


ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. 


Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing 2nd delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 

tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 
Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea.” 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 


For 


Providence, R. L 


Kendall, commissioner of education 
for New Jersey. His theme was “In- 
creasing the Influence of the High 
School.” The afternoon session was 
devoted to departmental conferences 
on English, history, classics, voca- 
tions, mathematics and science. The 
principal speakers from outside the 
state were Miss Mary E. Hall, libra- 
rian Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., E. E. McNary, Springfield, 
Mass., and J. A. Randall, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. L. Kirschner of New Haven was 
elected president for the ensuing 
year. It was voted to make the 
annual dues fifty cents for all mem- 
bers, male and female, instead of 
one dollar. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Twenty-seven 
Students have won honors at Vas- 
sar College this year and six have 
won honorable menticn To win 
honors at V assar a student must have 
received A’s in at least seven- 
twelfths of her work, and of the re- 
mainder not more than two-fifths 
may be C’s. To win honcrable men- 
tion means that a student has ful- 
filed these requirements with the ex- 
ception of her freshman year. Stu- 
dents who have been in Vassar for 
only three years may win honors if 
three- “quarters of their marks have 
been A’s and if they have had C's 
in only one cours se. Two students 
have fulfilled this requirement. 

Among the students who received 
henors were the president of the 
Students’ Association, the vice- 
President of the Christian Associa- 


“and the 


tion, the editor-in-chief of the senior 
year book the class secretary, the 
class treasurer, three ex-class presi- 
dents and six of the girls who have 
been most active in college athletics. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


TEXAS. 


SAN MARCOS. Two years ago 
the Southwest Texas Normal School 
organized a training school depart- 
ment as a part of the normal work 
and adopted observation work and 
practice teaching as a part of the 
regular work of junior and senior 
students. The training school work 
covers all grades from the primary to 
the ninth, inclusive, leading up to en- 
trance into the regular normal work. 

This work has proved to be very 
profitable, giving the students a touch 
of the practical as well as the the- 
oretical, and giving the teachers a 
chance to demonstrate the fundamen- 
tal principles of teaching. The work 
is popular both with students and with 
patrons. When the work was first 
organized it was rather difficult to 
secure a sufficient number of pupils in 
the various grades, but now written 
anplications are on file a year in ad- 
vance for the privilege of sending to 
the training school. 

There are five teachers regularly 
e~nloved in the demonstration work, 
number of students in each 
rade, except the ninth, is limited to 
fifteen. 


CENTRAL 
INDIANA. 
SOUTH BEND. The first operf 


air school for this county was opened 


STA'TES, 


here recently with four pupils, all 
girls, who are patients at the anti- 
tuberculosis hospital conducted by 
the county. It is expected that the 
enrollment will increase rapidly. The 
instructor is Miss Ethel McDonald, 
formerly a teacher in the high school 
here. The children and teacher are 
bundled in heavy clothing and hoods, 

INDIANAPOLIS. Medical inspec- 
tion and free nursing work is carried 
on in this city by an efficient corps of 
thirty-three inspectors and _ nine 
women nurses. The medical inspec- 
tors visit the public and parochial 
schools and kindergartens three days 
each week. A general survey of school 
children for poor teeth is to be made 
next month. According to Dr, 
Charles W. Stiles of the United States 
Public Health Service, and discoverer 
of the hookworm, who was in this 
city for a few davs recently, India- 
napolis school children are robust 
and well developed physically. 

KOKOMO. Plans for the organi- 
zation of military companies in the 
high school are under consideration 
by the superintendent and _ school 
board. If put in effect, uniforms and 
guns will not be used at the start, 
but emphasis will be placed on drills. 
The course will be required of every 
boy in high school, with some ar- 
rangement made for awarding credits 
for the work. 


ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD. The third State 
spelling contest was held ai Spring- 
field during the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting. Thirty-five counties 


were entered. According to the rules 
governing the contest, three hundred 
words were pronounced to all the stu- 
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» Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 


dents and it was found that eight 
persons had not missed a single word 
and seven others had missed but one. 
Other lists of twenty-five words were 
pronounced to the remaining contes- 
tants and as one missed a word he 
would drop out. The person who was 
awarded third place missed the five 
hundred and twenty-third word and 
the one who won second place missed 
the five hundred and _ eighty- 
second word and the winner of first 
place spelled the entire 600 words cor- 
rectly. 

The winners of the contest were :— 

First—Henry county — Ralph Hus- 
ton, Kewanee. 

Second — Wabash County — Lucile 
Batson, Keensburg. 

Third—Champaign County — Mabel 
Wilson, Gifford. 


NEBRASKA. 

HEBRON. Thayer County had an 
unusual and highly successful educa- 
tional meeting this season in arrang- 
ing for which County Superintendent 
A. T. Holtzen, City Superintendent 
S. E. Clark and State Superintendent 
A. O. Thomas combined forces. It 
lasted three days and enjoyed tthe 
presence of several able men and 
women of the state. 

LINCOLN. In this city last sea- 
son there was an enrollment of 1.167 
members in the Gardening and Mar- 
keting Club. A market was estab- 
lished in the centre of the city to as- 
sist club members to dispose of their 
products. This market was open on 
Saturday from 8 to 11 in the morn- 
ing. The attendance at the market 
varied from 40 to 100 members and 
the gross receipts from $50 to $125. 
The club members were taught to 
can products remaining unsold at the 
«lose of the market. Later in tthe 
season a club festival was held on 
the college ground and an exhibit at 
the State Fair. Reports and stories 
were written by the club members. 
‘The work was so successful that a 
local hotel gave a banquet to the club 
members who completed the work. 
Extension Director C. W. Pugsley 
will offer the same co-operation to 
twelve cities in ‘the state next year. 

The plan for credits which has been 
accepted so far, is briefly as follows:— 

“In the high school a completed 


project will be required as part of 
the work in agriculture, in case agri- 
culture is given. Credit will be given 
of one point for a satisfactorily com- 
pleted project, which means one 
study for one semester. In _ the 
grades it will be coupled up with 
some studies and assigned as a part 
of the work in those studies. Those 
who do not take the garden work 
will. be required to do some other 
work which will be assigned to them. 

“The inspector of high schools has 
ruled that if the superintendent says 
that the work done is equivalent to 
the work required in other high 
school studies for credit, the uni- 
versity will accept these points for 
entrance credit. 

“In connection with the rural work 
a ruling has been secured from the 
state superintendent which permits a 
county superintendent to accept a 
completed club project in lieu of 
the examination required by law for 
entrance to a high school. We have 
a law here requiring the teaching of 
agriculture in rural schools. Of 
course, the work is a farce because 
the country teachers have no prepa- 
ration in agriculture. They make a 
stagger at the work, however, and an 
examination is required at the end 
of the eighth grade work. I am 
thoroughly convinced, and so is the 
state superintendent, that a com- 
pleted club project under the direc- 
tion of ‘the teacher and the local 
leader chosen by the teacher will 
mean much more than such agricul- 
tural work which is given and is cer- 
tainly worth more than tthe exami- 
nation now given in agriculture, 
which amounts to nothing at all.” 

Of the ninety-three county superin- 
tendents in this state forty-seven are 
women. 

State Superintendent A. O. Thomas 
has outlined the following program 
for the year 1916 :— 

At least one hundred and _ sixty 
days’ schooling for all of the youth 
of the state. 

The co-operation of all educational 
forces for the advancement of Ne- 
braska schools. 

Capacity groups for instruction and 
a division of labor for teachers. 

The placing of supervision on a 
proner basis. 

The realization of Nebraska educa- 


tional standards by the schools of the 
State. 

In the making of new districts the 
use of the half-section instead of the 
section line; the portable schoolhouse 
and the mother-teacher in the sparsely 
settled sections. 

Training in service and the “teacher 
coach.” 

Back to the essentials of an English 
education; as good educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of the coun- 
try places as the towns and cities af- 
ford. 

The medium sized co-operative dis- 
trict and new buildings to be built 
with community centre idea. 


A high school within reach of every 
child. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. The Cleveland 
School Board Division of School Ex- 
tension is described in the section of 
the Foundation’s Survey made public 
last month. This report, “Educa- 
tional Extension,” is by Clarence A. 
Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The Board’s new policy will open 
sixteen school buildings as community 
centres. In charge of each will bea 
supervisor and assistant for gym- 
nasium work. A general supervisor 
will superintend the new division. 
This corps will develop work in shops, 
sewing rooms, kitchens, clubrooms, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums and 
auditoriums of the sixteen centres to 
be selected. The Board will pay for 
the heat, light, janitor service and su- 


United States Government 
Civil Service Exami- 
nations 

All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the en- 
tire country during the Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, and are life posi- 

tions. 
Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable, and giving 
many sample examination questions, 

which will be sent free of charge. 
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pervision for these activities. Per- 
sons enrolled for regular participation 
will pay club dues of 25 cents a 
month. But general use of the 
buildings will be free to all and the 
plan is to arrange lectures, discus- 
sions and entertainments of interest 
to the various communities. Any 
school auditorium outside these six- 
teen centres can, as heretofore, be 
secured for use by any five citizens 
who pay $2.50 and assume responsibi- 
lity for the meeting and any damage 
pr 

policy of the Board is 
commended and justified by many 
factors of life in Cleveland. More 
than $1,000,000 has been spent on 
special rooms in Cleveland schools. 
Four-fifths of all schools have audi- 
toriums, nearly one-third possess 
gymnasiums and about one-half have 
playrooms. Several buildings have 
specially equipped clubrooms, eight 
schools have branches of the Public 
Library, and about thirty manual 
training and domestic science centres 
exist. 

Of 358 high schoolrooms, 125 were 
used from 80 to 125 evenings. 

Of 1,700 elementary schoolrooms, 
132 were used 102 nights. 

94 auditoriums were used a total 
of 719 times, an average of seven and 
one-half times each; 287 times in the 
afternoon and 432 times in the even- 
ing. 24 were not used at all. New 
auditoriums are being erected at a 
cost from $18,000 to $24,000. They 
are seldom used by the day school. 

44 gymnasiums have been used 
1,975 times out of school hours, an 
average of 45 times a year. But 12 of 
the 44 are not reported used at all, 
and one-sixth of all use was in the 
afternoon. 

The demand for after-school use 
is shown by the 3,007 times that 596 
groups paid to have the schools 
opened for them the last year. This 
was twice as many organizations as 
made such use of the schools the year 
before. Settlement directors, Chris- 
tian Association secretaries and bath- 
house superintendents report the de- 
mand for accommodations double the 
capacity of their institutions. 

Specific recommendations for ex- 
tending such community use to many 
schools and making it successful are 
these, made by Mr. Perry :— 

Local neighborhood associations 
should in due course be organized to 
help in the support and direction of 
community centres. 

The organization and development 
of clubs in community centre work 
should be initiated and encouraged. 

Organizing public meetings in the 
schoolhouse is the best way of over- 
coming the friction sometimes gener- 
ated by discussion held under the 
auspices of outside groups. 

The administrative control of the 
Division of School Extension ought 
to be transferred from the Business 
Department to the Educational De- 
partment. 


YOUNGSTOWN. The Board of 

ucation named Superintendent N. 
1. haney a committee of one to 
visit and investigate the Gary, Indi- 
ana, school system. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. There has been a 
Steady decline of truancy in the ele- 
mentary schools of Milwaukee,  ac- 
cording to a report by H. R. Pesta- 
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summer The Stout Institute 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916. Fifty-five 


courses in the Manual Arts. 


sion, ready March 1. 


Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. 
class accommodations in dormitories for women. 
Address L. D. Harvey, President, The Stout Institute. 


First- 
Illustrated catalog, 1916 Ses- 


lozzi, supervisor of school attendance. 
In spite of the increased enrollment 
there is a smaller number of truants 
and also a smaller number of days 
lost by truancy. In the high schools, 
which are outside the jurisdiction of 
the supervisor of school attendance, 
the condition is at present not as 
favorable. 

It is worth noting that in the case 
of most of the truants outside condi- 
tions play some part in causing tru- 
ancy. Thirty-nine of the 814 truants 
in the public schools were on probation 
to the Juvenile Court. Ninety-eight 
had one or both parents dead. The 
mothers of 121 were earning their 
livings by working, and in the case of 
sixteen the mothers had deserted the 
children. 


FOND DULAC. The Fond du Lac 
high school library received a novel 
“oift” in the form of $1,575, which 
was sent as a payment for sixty-three 
books such as were studied during the 
childhood of the donor. $25 a volume 
was offered to Miss Elizabeth Waters, 
assistant principal, for these books, 
and the $1,575 paid will be spent in 
providing equipment and books for 
the Fond du Lac high school library. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
FRESNO. The California Teach- 


ers’ Association (Central Section) 
will hold its annual meeting this year 
at Fresno for one week beginning 
March 13. An _ attractive program 
has been prepared by the executive 
committee and the secretary, Super- 
intendent E. W. Lindsay, which calls 
for the co-operation of the leading 
school people of California, and the 
association has secured also for the 
program Dean George F. James of 
the University of Nevada. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Dr. John A. 
Widtsoe, president of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College at Logan, was chosen 
president of the University of Utah 
to succeed Dr. J. T. Kingsbury, who 
asked that his name be not considered 
for re-appointment. The salary of 
the president of the university was in- 
creased from $5,000 to $6,000 a year, 
the same as Dr. Widtsoe is receiving 
at the Agricultural College. Dr. Widt- 
soe will assume his new duties at the 
beginning of the next scholastic year 
in September, 1916. Dr. Kingsbury 
was elected president emeritus of the 
university for the year 1916-17 and 
was made professor of chemistry, at 
full professor's salary, for the year 
1917-18. Dr. Kingsbury was also 
given leave of absence on full pay for 
one year. 

Dr. Widtsoe was born in Norway 
on the Island of Froyen in 1872, and 
came to this country with his parents 
when a boy. While employed as a 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Girls’ School 
FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


— NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man. Principal. 


clerk in a drug store he began study- 
ing and was graduated from the 
Brigham Young College in 1891. La- 
ter he was graduated from Harvard 
and also received degrees from the 
University of Gottingen and the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. ‘In 1907 he became 
president of the Agricultural College 

rofessor Richard R. Lyman of 
the State University of Utah has 
been awarded the medal by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
—the highest professional honor in 
engineering—for national leadership 
in an important phase of motor 
works engineering. Dr. Lyman is 
a graduate of the State University of 
Michigan, with post-graduate work 
at Chicago University and at Cornell 
University, where he earned his mas- 
ter’s degree, his doctorate in philos- 
ophy and membership in the Sigma 
Xi. He is one of the high scholastic 
assets of the University of Utah. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
OREGON. 
CORVALLIS. The scope of the 
work of the Oregon Agricultural 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal. 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala ,809 Title Bldg Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal , 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland. Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Cc mmission Agency 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. 


Telephone 253-6 
No advance charges. 


College is comprised within the three 
grand divisions that characterize the 


activities of land-grant colleges 
throughout the country. Experi- 


ment station work, instruction in 
residence and instruction through ex- 
tension channels—these are _ the 
peculiar fields of work of the agricu!- 
tural and mechanical colleges found 
in nearly all the states of the Union, 
a distinctive feature of public educa- 
tion in America. 

This three-fold field of work, as it 
is exemplified in the state college of 
Oregon, is exactly the same field that 
has made great the state institutions 
of the Middle West. These institu- 
tions; that are today attracting the 
attention of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial world and find an annual in- 
come of $2,000,000 barely adequate to 
carry on their large undertakings, 
were young once, like the Oregon 
Agricultural College, serving 4 
isparsely-settled state, and content to 
struggle forward with an undue bur- 
den of enrollment and administrative 
routine, on as many hundred thou- 
sands as they now have millions. 


They went through the same pio- 
neering experiences—and made history 
as they went, like the State Agricul- 
tural College that has revolutionized 
the poultry industry, evolved horti- 
cultural practices universally pro- 
ductive, discovered insecticides of in- 
estimable value, contributed to com- 
mercial science an improved system 
of farm records, taken the initiative 
in rural economics and introduced 
dry-farming practices that in many 
instances have increased production 
four-fold. 

Even to outline the work of the 
Oregon Agricultural College in all 
departments of its three fields of 
work would be impossible in a short 
sketch. It will be the purpose of this 
article, therefore, merely to show 
how wide a range of study the youths 
of Oregon have open to them at the 
state college located at Corvallis. 
leaving out of account the work of 
the experiment station and that of 
the extension service. 

While six schools, beside the de- 
partment of pharmacy, offer the stu- 
dent baccalaureate degrees equal to 
the best in the country upon the 
completion of a course of four years 
of college work, based upon an en- 
trance requirement of four years of 
standard high school scholarship, the 
student has a much wider range of 
opportunity for special study than 
the naming of these schools would 
surgest. Agricultiire. forestrv, hore 
economics, engineering, mining and 
commerce are the six schools offer- 
ing widely different training for the 
vocations of life; but within each of 
these schools specialization is pos- 
sible in many important sub-divi- 
sions. Moreover, as part of the 
policy of the administration of the 
college, liberalizing studies that 
make for efficiency and citizenship 
are made accessible to every youth 


in college; hence, the instruction in 
modern languages, in English, public 
speaking and dramatics, in art and 
library practice, hence, also, the affili- 
ated school of music. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA, An interesting example 
of university co-operation in the or- 
ganization of summer session work 
appears in the arrangements which 
are making by the Universities of Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming and Nevada. 
These institutions have agreed to 
joint engagements of some special 
lecturers for their summer sessions. 
The men selected will be secured for 
four weeks’ work and their services 
will be given for one week each to the 
universities which have entered § to 
this plan. 

+ 


Hope of Gary System Killed in 
New York State 


Dr. Augustus S. Downing, first 
assistant commissioner of education 
and member of three juries of 
awards at the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, who doesn’t care whether his 
expense account is investigated or 
not, spoke to the Schoolmasters’ 
Club at the Wolcott recently on 
some of the lessons he learned at the 
exposition along educational lines. 

Dr. Downing prefaced his remarks 
with a tribute to Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, superintendent of educa- 
tion in New York City, recently re- 
elected for the thirty-sixth term. 

“The Schoolmasters’ Club should 
be particularly gratified at Dr. Max- 
well’s triwmph over the opposition, 
for the reason that his re-election 
confirms the stand taken in your city 
regarding the Gary system. The 
hope of the advocates of this sys- 
tem in this state died at that election 


last Wednesday.” 


RECALLS HUGHES’ STAND. 


Dr. Downing recalled the fact that 
Superintendent of Schools Percy M. 
Hughes had gone to Gary, Ind., fa- 
voring the system, but after studying 
it became opposed to it as being an 
unsystematized device. 

Dr. Maxwell's victory in the face 
of defeat by an opponent with a 
“newspaper-made__ reputation,” Dr. 
Downing regarded as proof that the 
teachers in Syracuse had not been led 
by false gods. He also showed by 
Dr. Maxwell's report on a test. of 
three systems, Gary,  pre-vocational 
and controlled or New York state 
system, that the controlled method 
stood the highest in results and the 
Gary system ranked third. 

Regarding his experiences at San 
Francisco, Dr. Downing began by 
expressing keen disappointment over 
the fact that New York state failed 
to “rrange an exhibition that would 
adequately show the vertical or thor- 
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oughly democratic system of edy- 
cation, distinctly American and the 
only one in the world. 


PLAN FAILED ABSOLUTELY. 


“New York was the only state,” 
he said, “that had an exhibition show- 
ing a2 complete centralized educa- 
tiotial system, being the only state 
that has such a system complete in 
every detail. Inasmuch as New York 
and Massachusetts were the only 
states to adhere to the great plan to 
unite on an exhibition that would 
show the national educational sys- 
tem, this plan failed absolutely. Mas- 
sachusetts had a display showing her 
wonderful vocational education sys- 
tem. 

“There is no state in the Union 
that so well exemplifies the true 
American idea of education as New 
York, and this exposition furnished 
a great opportunity for its proper 
representation. When I speak of a 
vertical system, I mean a_ system 
that recognizes no class or strata of 
persons; a method that gives every 
child, regardless of station in life, an 
equal opportunity to gain an un- 
limited education. 

“This chance is denied children in 
England, Japan, Germany and other 
countries where class distinction be- 
gins in school and continues through 
life. Our system begins at the bot- 
tom and works upward with plenty 
of room.at the top for all who can 
climb. To me it was a great disap- 
pointment to see that New York 
had failed to place before all nations 
this American system and its mani- 
fold benefits and results. 


STATES FAILED LAMENT- 
ABLY. 


“There were many kinds of school 
exhibits, all alike and all based upon 
the old method of exhibiting ex- 
amples of this and that kind of work 
on display boards that no one ever 
thought of noticing. We are past 
that kind of exhibition. Every state 
failed lamentably to show what really 
had been done.” 

Dr. Downing praised the Philip- 
pine Island school exhibit showing 
the fine furniture made by the pupils 
in the schools and sold by them. 

“There is one thing that the New 
York State Commission did_ that 
would pay the state for all the money 
expended by the commission if noth- 
ing else was accomplished. That was 
the organization of the 225 state ex- 
hibitors into an association. 

“Monday evening each week this 
association was addressed by repre- 
sentatives of the various countries, 
who told what products their coun- 
tries needed, how they should be 
nacked, shipped and the cost of them. 
I believe that this organization did 
more to bring business to this state 
than any other factor of the expost- 
tion. These men, all business repre- 
sentatives, except myself, were liber- 
ally educated and thoroughly inter- 
ested.” 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 215,) 
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Bird Conundrums TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
1. What bird offered a low 
piece of ground for the concert? AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


Meadow-lark. 

® What was used for decora- 
tion? Bunting. 

3. What clock marked the open- 
ing hour? Cuckoo. ; 

4. What gold coin was the price 


of admission? Eagle. 
5. What tall bird acted as 
usher? Crane. 


6. Upon what kind of a fence 
did the audience perch? Rail. 

7. What bird sat in the royal 
box? Kingbird. 

8 What church official of high 
eminence sat beside him? Cardi- 


nal. 

® What three birds sat in a 
group and made the form and 
colors of the United States flag, 
the white being a common domes- 


tic bird? Redbird, white pigeon, 
bluebird. 

10. What European country was 
represented? Turkey. 

ll. What bird displayed Ger- 
many’ national colors Red- 


headed woodpecker. 

12. What bird represented the 
navy? Man-of-war bird. 

13. What professional man was 
present? Lawyer-bird. 

14. What bird was most gor- 
geously attired? Bird of paradise. 
15. What bird was the official 
costumer? Tailor-bird. 

16. What bird’s name suggested 


the “vaulted dome” overhead? 
Skylark. 

17. What bird was the prima 
donna? Nightingale. 

18. What bird with the red vest 
introduced the prima donna? 
Robin. 


19. What bird denotes the word 
used by the reporter in describing 
the prima donna? Warbler. 

20. What bird kept up a soft 
accompaniment to the music? 
Humming-bird. 


21. What bird next appeared 
“ie imitated a baby? Crying- 
ird. 

22. What two birds imitated 
animals? Catbird, cow- 
ird. 

23. What bird imitated a 
rooster? Crow. 

24. What bird disturbed the 


audience by imitating the singers? 
Mocking-bird. 

_ %. What did the lights do dur- 
ing the concert? Flicker. 

: What: pickpocket kept up a 
liyely chattering to divert suspi- 
cion from him? Magpie. 

27. What literary lady reported 
the concert? Bilue-stocking. 

28. What bird furnished her 
with a pen? Quill-bird. 

hat bird supplied her with 
notes and gossip? Tattler. 

80. What threat of punishment 
Was made to an unruly bird? 
Wip-poor-will.—Pets and  Ani- 

als. 


Reports and Pamphlets 
Alabama State Department of Edu- 
Cation. 1915 Report. William F. 
Feagin, Birmingham, state super- 
mendent. 176 pages. “Health 
Day.” February 25, 1916. Bulle- 
tin No. 49. 24 pages. Issued by 
the department. 
“The Examination Handbook.” Is- 
sued by the State of West Virginia 
epartment of Free Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va. 29 pages. 


SATISFACTION expressed by candiGates regarding the positions we have placed 
them in is always interpretea by us to mean the success 0: candidates. 


On Jan, 31 a teacher placed in commercial department at Lawrence, L. I., writes us; “I 
wish to say that my position here is most Satisfactory, and I hope that my work 
will prove that I am capabie of fulfilling the requirements in a satisfactory 


manner.” On Feb. 5 Miss of EXPRESSED BY writes: *I wish totell you how 


the Ellicottville, N. Y., high schoo) much 1 like this place and the 
work here. fhe pupils are splendid and 1 enjoy every class I have....lf I should want tofind 
another ition I’ll not forget your Agency, which has done so much for me.”’ Letters of like 
nature which come to us daily are convinciug evidence that teachersare happiest when 


placed 
where they fit best,and that theyare so placed most easily by the Agency | 
that has more than a passing Soquaintance with both schools and its CANDIDA ES. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, ine wht bookies 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS HOW, SEKT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, IIL 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency tim 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN :.-: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families, 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery tof instruction; recommends good Schools to parertsa. Call om 


Mrs. MN. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
4 recommends teacher and bas filled un- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fstab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted tor aepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and ing $70 to per month. orf erthen 


information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust B . Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies tn Denver and Atlanta. 


©. A. SOOTT & OO., Prog rictors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


B SOHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1685 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. \ 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director e e 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mase. 


We have unequaled facilities for. placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. é 4 Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP | 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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Making Good 
Your First Position! 
Will the pupil be able to do it? 


The two things that will assure ‘success are: 
Faithful application to studies, and Learning the skilled use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


It is the Remington that you are most likely 
| __ to°use when you take your first position. . 


Training on the Remington pays best 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Everywhere 


= 


Your Joy 
Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


‘NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout thecountry 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as a commercial teacher and move 
up into “secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated-catalog. : 


Malden Commercial Schoo 
Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenetypists and secretaries. 


A SPRAINED ANKLE? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


Itis so easy for an accident to happen—a little ie 
on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctors 
bill and a week or two of enforced idleness without @ 
salary. 

In one high school last winter three teachers were 
laid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping om 
the ice, 

And this is the simplest and least expensive at 
cident that might happen. There ate hundreds of 
ways by which even the most careful may suffer loss 
of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses, 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 

Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accidemt, 
but also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine 
A few cents a day will afford complete protection 
against these three dread contingencies, that rob 80 
many teachers of their savings and their peace of 
mind. Write fora copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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